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Little  Judy's  sand  castles 
will  wash  away  and  some- 
day Junior's  red  boat  will 
sail  into  the  unknown  .  .  . 
On  the  beach,  among  the 
mountains,  at  home  in 
back  yards  under  July 
skies  —  Christian  families 
forge  the  ties  that  bind 
forever.  (Color  photo- 
graph by  Paulus  Leeser.) 


LET  US  PRAY 

With  these  words,  all  heads  are 
bowed.  A  moment  of  silence  comes 
to  the  congregation  as  heavenly 
radiance  streams  through  stained- 
glass  windows  and  the  hearts  of  men 
join,  seeking  God.  .  .  .  The  photo- 
graph of  Laird  V.  Glasscock,  pastor 
of  the  Prosser  (Wash.)  Methodist 
Church,  is  by  Kathleen  Cochran.  As 
a  winner  in  our  America  the  Beau- 
tiful contest,  it  is  being  featured  this 
month  because  of  its  reverence, 
beauty,  and  depth  of  feeling. 
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A  historic  event  in  Methodism 

is  memorialized  on  an  islet  off  Georgia. 

Plan  to  go  there  on  your  trip  south. 

Where  the  Wesleys 
Visited  America 


"We  all  kneeled  down  to  give  thanks."  So  wrote 
John  Wesley  in  his  journal  Feb.  6,  1736.  He  was 
recording  a  memorable  occasion  in  Methodism's  his- 
tory— his  safe  arrival,  with  his  brother  Charles,  on 
Cockspur  Island  off  Savannah,  Ga.,  after  a  harrow- 
ing missionary  journey  from  England. 

Bluntly,  Wesley  described  the  spot  as  "a  small, 
uninhabited  island,  over  against  Tybee."  Yet  today 
the  site,  a  national  monument  since  1924,  is  a  favor- 
ite attraction  for  tourists.  Near  historic  Fort  Pulaski 
the  Colonial  Dames  of  America  have  erected  a  me- 
morial (left)  at  the  approximate  spot  where  Wesley 
and  his  party  knelt  in  thanksgiving  on  their  first 
arrival  on  American  soil. 

The  present  fort  is  the  third  built  on  the  island; 
the  first  was  erected  to  protect  Georgia  before  the 
Revolution.  During  the  Civil  War  the  island  was 
under  fire;  today  it  lies  peacefully  in  the  sun,  easily 
accessible  from  the  nearby  mainland  and  its  network 
of  fine  roads. 


Here  221  years  ago  the  Wesley  brothers  set  foot  on  American  soil. 


Easily  reached  from  the  mainland, 
Cockspur  Island,  with  historic  Fort 
Pulaski,  is  handy  also  to  Savannah. 


With  prayerful  gratitude, 

John  Wesley  set  down  in  his  journals 

the  report  of  his  landing. 
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Yes,  Mr.  Hatcher  .  .  . 

Mason    Lingler,  Pastor 
Marienville  Methodist  Church 
Marienville,  Pa. 

I  read  with  agreement  the  letter 
written  by  William  S.  Hatcher,  in 
which  he  said  Together  is  superficial 
and  wholly  irrelevant  to  anything  ap- 
proaching the  real  meaning  of  the 
Christian   faith. 

I  protest  particularly  the  publication 
ol  a  list  of  Hollywood  movies  in  this 
magazine.  Surely  this  must  grieve  the 
Hoiv  Ghost.  .  .  . 


No,  Mr.  Hatcher 

Mrs.  M.  B.  Doughton 
Sahm,  Ore. 

I  can't  resist  replying  to  the  un- 
warranted attack  on  your  fine  magazine 
by  William  S.  Hatcher  of  Nashville, 
Tenn.  He  says  [April,  page  3J,  "It  is 
not  togetherness  we  need,  but  fellow- 
ship." 

What  is  fellowship,  if  not  "together- 
ness"? I  think  he  contradicts  himself, 
and  am  wondering  just  what  kind  of 
preacher  he  is  going  to  make. 

I  agree  with  him  that  we  are  a  fra- 
ternity of  "just  plain  folks,"  but  de- 
cidedly not  passive.  And,  incidentally, 
what's  the  matter  with  "just  plain 
folks?" 


Index  Will  Be  Published 

Mrs.   John   B.   Herrington,   Jr. 

If  axahachie ,  Tex. 

The  WSCS  and  the  Wesleyan  Service 
Guild  of  the  Ferris  Heights  Methodist 
Church  are  sponsoring  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  church  library  and  we  want 
to  place  your  magazine  on  our  shelves. 
We  feel  Together  would  be  of  greater 
benefit  to  our  members  if  you  would 
publish  an  alphabetical  index  periodi- 
cally. 


Quayle  Was  a  Manxman 

Mrs.  Leota  C.  Clark 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 

I   was  glad   to   see   Bishop   Quayle's 
picture  in  Together    [April,  page  5]. 


His  father,  an  old  Manxman,  was  my 
Sunday-school  superintendent  at  Au- 
burn, Kan.,  where  the  bishop  spent 
his  youth. 

There  was  an  idea  at  that  time  that 
the  marriage  of  first  cousins  produced 
mentally  deficient  children  so  Mr. 
Quayle  got  a  lot  of  amusement  by  intro- 
ducing his  brilliant  son  this  way:  "My 
wife  and  I  were  first  cousins  and  this  is 
our  idiot,  our  son  'Wully.'  " 


Hands— A  Work  of  Art 

Mrs.  Hi  lda  R.  Sprint 
South  Gate,  Calif. 

Thank  you  for  your  wonderful  maga- 
zine, which  I  find  becoming  increas- 
ingly meaningful  to  me  .  .  .  Especially 
I  feel  like  congratulating  you  on  your 
April  cover.  Here 
you  have  captured 
a  moment  in  a 
child's  life  and  an 
expression  which 
^j^^*--    r<j         is   priceless!    As   I 

beautifully  blend- 
ed combination  of 
wonder,  joy,  ten- 
derness, love,  and 
solicitude.  The  little  hands  are  a  work 
of  art!  We  read  many  articles  of  ap- 
preciation of  childhood.  This  speaks 
more  eloquently  than  1,000  words. 
I  shall  frame  mine! 


'God  Overlooks  No  One' 

Robert  Murphy,  Student 
Twin  Falls,  Ida. 

I  disagree  on  Dr.  Harry  Spencer's 
rating  of  a  minus  for  the  movie,  The 
Incredible  Shrinking  Man  [May,  page 
62].  People  condemn  science-fiction  be- 
cause they  believe  all  the  plots  center 
around  melodramatic  Martians.  I  agree 
that  the  plot  of  The  Incredible  Shrink- 
ing Man  is  fantasy;  I  disagree  when 
Spencer  says  the  ending  is  pseudoreli- 
ligious  and  inappropriate. 

Here  is  a  man  who  has  led  a  normal, 
happy  life.  Now  he  finds  himself  alone 
in  a  world  of  his  own,  gradually  get- 
ting smaller  and  smaller.  In  the  end 
he  cries  out  for  God  to  help  him. 

Is  this  so  far  from  life?  A  man  may 


fall  into  a  world  of  bis  own  when  he 
loses  a  loved  one.  He  hnds  his  life 
empty  ...  I  have  known  of  men  in 
these  moments  of  trial  to  become  closer 
to  God  than  they  ever  would  have,  by 
finding  sanctuary  in  the  church. 

We  can  all  learn  from  this  movie. 
God  overlooks  no  one,  no  matter  how 
small  he  may  be.  .  .  . 

Better  Than  Easter  Sermon 

Alice  M.  Ives 
North   Creel? ,  N.Y. 

Your  April  cover  is  one  of  the  most 
delightful  I  have  ever  seen.  I  am  a 
hardened  teacher  a  few  years  away 
from  retirement,  yet  the  sight  of  that 
little  boy  caught  in  an  ecstatic  moment 
of  pleasure  brings  me  to  cooings  ami 
tears.  Congratulations  to  Vivienne 
Lapham  for  a  masterpiece.  All  of  baby- 
hood, boyhood,  and  sound  and  loving 
living  is  in  this  picture.  To  top  your 
satisfying  magazine  at  Easter  with  a 
little  American  boy,  being  careful,  yet 
simply  carried  away  with  delight,  is 
better  than  any  Easter  sermon  you  could 
print.  .  .  . 

Thanl{  yoa!  We  wish  we  could  share 
the  many  other  letters  praising  this 
cover.  The  youngster's  winsome  ex- 
pression— and  those  freckles! — warmed 
the  heart  of  many  a  reader! — Eds. 


Dosses — A  Living  Sermon 

A.  R.  Mead 
Gainesville,  Fla. 

When  I  opened  Together  [April, 
page  24],  that  story  of  the  Doss  family 
hit  me  right  between  the  eyes.  What  a 
sermon  in  living  practice!  May  the 
good  Lord  move  many  others  to  preach 
as  well  as  the  Doss  family!  More  power 
to  the  new  magazine,  not  only  for  this 
story  but  for  the  great  and  good  ma- 
terial it  brings  to  all  of  us. 


Footnote  on  Hong  Kong 

Merritt  R.  Metcalf,  Pastor 
First  Methodist  Church 
Fort  Bragg,  Calif. 

I  enjoyed  the  fine  photography  and 
article  on  Hong  Kong:  Peephole  in  the 
Bamboo  Curtain  by  Frank  J.  Taylor 
|  May,  page  34].  As  a  witness  to  many 
of  the  events  covered  in  that  article,  I'd 
like  to  pass  along  several  items  which 
may  add  to  the  enjoyment  of  other 
readers. 

I  saw  the  city  during  the  construction 
of  this  enterprise,  on  a  tour  with  a 
native  missionary,  Monte  Liang    |  who 
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now  serves  a  bowery  mission  in  New 
York  |  in  the  summer  of  1955,  so  now  I 
am  especially  pleased  to  see  the  com- 
pleted view  of  this  greatly  needed  hous- 
ing. Liang  was  the  liaison  with  the  city 
government  of  Kowloon  in  making  it 
posible  lor  fire  victims  to  come  to  Hong 
Kontr.  This  negotiation  was  full  of 
tedious  hours  of  labor.  The  prayers 
ol  our  church,  financial  assistance,  and 
good  wishes  will  always  be  with  such 
men  who,  through  the  power  of  Christ, 
have  become  a  motivating  deterrent  to 
the   forces   of   Communist   godlessness. 


'Only  One  Correction' 

Eugene  L.  Smith,  General  Secretary 
Division  of  World  Missions 
New  Yorl{  City 

The  May  issue  of  Together  is  su- 
perb. It  has  many  features  that  deserve 
special  comment  and  gratitude,  among 
them  the  splendid  article  on  Hong 
Kong. 

Allow  me  to  make  only  one  correc- 
tion, by  way  of  justly  deserved  tribute 
to  the  British  Methodists.  The  fine  pic- 
ture you  published  of  the  Cantonese 
Methodist  Church  is  a  picture  of  a 
church  built  by  British  Methodist  funds, 
and  under  the  direction  of  British  mis- 
sionaries. They  have  had  a  long  his- 
tory of  creative  work  in  Hong  Kong. 
Their  work  has  always  been  with  the 
Cantonese-speaking  people  in  Hong 
Kong.  They  have  eagerly  welcomed  our 
service  to  the  Mandarin-speaking 
Chinese  in  Hong  Kong,  many  of  whom 
are  recent  refugees.  .  .  .  We  are  deeply 
grateful  for  the  very  close  and  effective 
co-operation  between  these  two 
branches  in  Hong  Kong,  symbolized 
by  the  way  in  which  we  have  both 
participated  in  Wesley  Village. 


Chapel  Brings  Friends  Together 

Mrs.  Charles   R.  Walgreen 

Chicago,  111. 

I  think  you  will  be  surprised  when 
I  tell  you  how  far-reaching  your  mag- 
azine is.  ...  I  have  had  letters  from 
New  York,  California,  and  southern 
Illinois,  commenting  on  Chapel  in  the 
S/(v  [January,  page  1  ].  One  was  from 
a  schoolmate  I  hadn't  seen  or  heard 
from  tor  60  years.  .  .  . 


Markham  Appreciated  .  .  . 

Miss  Margaret  E.  Lansing 
Sheridan,    Wyo. 

We  have  read  the  article.  How  I 
Thin/(  oj  Immortality,  by  Edwin  Mark- 
ham  [April,  page  21  |  and  feel  this  is 
one  of  the  most  outstanding  we  have 
come  across.  We  were  hoping  you  could 


have  it  printed  in  pamphlet  torm.  .  .  . 
We  have  so  many  friends  who  would 
appreciate  receiving  a  copy,  people  who 
have  lost  dear  ones  or  are  invalids. 


Markham 


Too  PJa tonic 


James  W.  Lawton,  Pastor 
Zii'olle,  La. 

Of  the  articles  I  have  read  on  im- 
mortality I  would  class  few  as  poor, 
but  the  one  by  Edwin  Markham  is  not 
poor  ...  it  is  poverty-stricken!  How 
under  heaven  could  an  article  like  this 
be  called  Christian2  To  the  philosophic 
student  of  Plato  this  might  be  consid- 
ered interesting.  It  is  hardly  worth  read- 
ing by  a  Christian.  Surely  during  the 
Easter  season  you  could  improve  on  this 
article. 


Little  Boy  .  .  .  Big  Bass 

Dnniil  L.  Jones,  Pastor 
First  Methodist  Church 
Copperhi/l,    Tenn. 

Here's  a  picture  to  match  the  one  of 
the  boy  in  How  to  Tal^e  Your  Young- 
sters Fishing   [May,  page  63]. 


Byron  and  bass:  A  doc\  stride. 

Here  is  the  brief  story:  Six-year-old 
Byron  Lee's  mother,  Mrs.  A.  B.  McCay, 
Jr.,  is  a  widow-,  so  his  Aunt  Helen,  Mrs. 
D.  R.  Wagner,  took  him  fishing  in 
Blue  Ridge  Lake.  He  threw  in  the  line 
off  the  dock  and  as  it  hit  the  water 
a  widemouthed  bass  took  it.  The  boy 
brought  it  in  just  10  feet  from  the  dock 
and  the  catch  thrilled  the  whole  family 
— and   the  community. 


Church  Neglectful  on  War? 

Peter    B.  Rich 
Hiawatha,  Kan. 

I  was  keenly  interested,  but  some- 
what disappointed,  in  Naomi  N.  Hitch- 
cock's article,  Mother,  Will  I  Have  to 
Go  to  War?  |  May,  page  10].  Had  the 
question  been  put  to  me  I  would  have 
said,  "No."  You  may  suffer  some  per- 
secution, be  scorned  by  friends  and 
neighbors   because  you  choose  to  obev 
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God  rather  than  men.  but  you  will  not 
have  to  go  to  war.  Selective  Service 
provides  exemption  from  combat  duty 
<\nd  training — and  from  all  training — 
tor  some  religious  objectors.  The  tact 
that  relatively  few  Methodist  youths 
have  availed  themselves  or  these  exemp- 
tions indicates  how  neglectful  the 
church  has  been  in  teaching  the  sinful- 
ness of  war  and  its  negation  ot  the 
teachings  ot  Jesus. 


Blue  and  Gray:  Americans.' 

Mrs.  Grace  White  Newby 
Greencastle,  Ind. 

A  small  segment  of  people  (or  rather 
of  their  descendants)  may  still  have 
animosity  for  the  former  opposing 
forces  in  the  War  Between  the  States, 
but  they  are  very  much  in  the  minor- 
ity. For  that  few  I  think  Octavus  Roy 
Cohen's  story,  Richard  Kirkland: 
American  |  May,  page  30],  can  do  more 
to  cement  us  into  Americans,  with  love 
for   our    heritage,   than    anything   else. 

It  brings  out  the  humanitarian  side 
of  us  that  forgets  opposition  in  cases 
where  mercy  and  human  kindness 
come  to  the  fore,  where  there  is  suf- 
fering of  fellow  humans. 


Civil  Mar  Interest  Growing 

Sigurd  Anderson,  Commissioner 
Federal   Trade  Commission 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  story,  Richard  Kir\land:  Amer- 
ican, is  an  interesting  and  touching 
one.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  Civil  War 
is  the  greatest  and  most  important 
period  in  American  history.  .  .  .  In- 
terest has  grown  to  the  point  now 
where  it  may  be  called  a  positive  period 
of  our  literature — and  I  do  not  believe 
the  full  growth  has  yet  been  had. 


Grandmother  Likes  Us,  Too 

Dawn  Mabey 
Trenton,    N.J. 

I  enjoy  your  magazine  very  much. 
It  has  something  in  it  for  everyone. 
Iking  a  15-year-old  teen-ager,  I  find  in 
every  issue  enjoyable  articles.  My  60- 
year-old  grandmother  feels  the  same 
way. 


Daii's  Picture  .  .  .  Haunting 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Spkcht 
East  Lansing,  Mich. 

I  was  especially  attracted  to  the  Dali 
interpretation  of  the  Crucifixion,  and 
found  myself  returning  again  and 
again  to  it.  The  picture  is  haunting, 
and  no  more  impossible  than  any  other 
portrayal  of  the  event.  According  to  the 
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Church,  Chuchaw,  Korea 


you  Cat*  leave  an  Everlasting  Memorial 

THE  ANNUITY  PLAN  makes  you  a  partner  with  God  in  sowing  the  Word 
and  winning  souls.  Thus  you  leave  an  everlasting  memorial  in  the  lives  which  your 
money  helps  to  reach  and  save. 

You  are  assured  a  high  return  on  your  investment  as  long  as  you  live.  Income  never 
varies,  never  fails.  You  save  time,  worry,  loss,  legal  expenses  and  avoid  family  trouble 
over  a  Will.  You  enjoy  income  tax  advantages  and  can  provide  for  a  loved  survivor  or 

set  up  life  incomes  for  as  many  depend-     ; 

ents  or  others  as  you  wish.  What  nobler 
stewardship  is  possible? 

MAIL   Coupon   for   FREE    Book 

Send  for  "  Bright  Horizons,'*  a  beautiful  two-color 
booklet  giving  you  full  particulars  of  The  Annuity 
Plan  and  telling  a  fascinating  picture  story  of  Mis- 
sionary work  here  at  home  and  throughout  the  world. 


Rev.  H.  Burnham    Kirkland 
I   150  Fifth  Ave., 
|  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

|    Dear  Mr.  Kirkland: 

■   Please  send  free  copy  of  "  Bright  Horizons 

I   information  regarding  The  Annuity  Plan. 


Dept.  T7-37-7 


and  full 


Division    of    World    Missions    and    Division    of 
National  Missions  of  the  Board  of  Missions  of 

THE   METHODIST   CHURCH 

150  Fifth  Ave.,   Dept.  T7-37-7,    New    York   ll.N.Y.       i 


|   Nam 


Address^ 


Cily_ 


Since  188V  LEADING  DESIGNERS  and  CRAFTSMEN  of 

STAINED  GLASS 

CHURCH  FURNISHINGS  &  BRONZE  TABLETS 

'PAYne-spieRS  sgudios 

48-54  EAST  13th  ST.  •  PATERSON     8.  N.  J. 


m 


In  Steel  or  Wood 
mr  FOLDING  TABLES 

\         ri  WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 
\        WAND  LOW  DIRECT  PRICES 


J.P.Redington&Co. 


DEPT,  52         SCR  ANTON  2,  PA. 


New  Way  To  Sell  Christmas  Cards 

EASY  WAY  TO  MAKE*|00 


9  Ways  To  Make  $1  Per  Box  Profit 

Show  friends  FREE  Samples  of  62  gorgeous  new 

EXCLUSIVE  Christmas  Cards  not  available 
elsewhere.   Give  generous  discounts  when  ordered 
without  name  imprinted,  yet  make  your  full  profit 
on  every  box.  Everybody  buys.  You  make  $100  fast  on 
100  boxes.  Many  more  EXCLUSIVES  in  fast-selling     /CARDINAL  CRAFTSMEN 
line  of  250  Greeting  Card  and  Gift  Shop  Novelties,    f  [400    state    Ave. 
You  keep  up  to  50c  on  every  $1,  besides  an  Extra   t      cffolnnatM4,  Ohio 


"TINY  TV"! 

Salt  (Pepper  Console 
FREE 

For  Prompt  Action 

SEND  COUPON 


earning^ 

iena  ror  iampies  una  jpeaai  vners: 

\Get  samples  at  our  expense.  We'll  also  pay  return    / 
"It/postage  if  you're  not  delighted.  For  FREE  At-     *Namf 
jum,  best-selling  Assortments  on  approval  and     f 

offer  of  $1.25  gift  FREE  for  prompt  ac-    /  Addrem 
tion,  mail  coupon  TODAY!  / 

CARDINAL  CRAFTSMEN  "SSSff&tt^Za^ 
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RAISE  MONEY 

for  your  church 

this  easy  and 
dignified  way  — 


Keepsake  Plates 
picture  your  church — 
ideal  group  project 

Every  member  and  friend  of  your  church 
will  thank  you  for  the  chance  to  buy  these 
lovely  spiritual  mementoes.  Fine  glazed  por- 
celain  plates  are  decorated  in  23  Kt.  Gold — 
your  choice  of  border  designs.  An  artist's 
drawing  of  your  church  is  fired  on  plates 
under   intense    heat   and    will    never  come   off. 

Your  group  will  enjoy  sponsoring  this  easy 
fund-raising  project  that  puts  a  reminder  of 
the  church  in  every  home.  Over  two  million 
Keepsake  Plates  have  been  sold  for  churches, 
schools,  hospitals  and  other  organizations. 
They're  ideal  for  anniversaries,  dedications 
and  bazaars.  They  make  wonderful  gifts  for 
holidays,  weddings,  birthdays. 

See  for  yourself  why  Keepsake  Plates  are  so 
popular.  Send  for  wholesale  price  list.  1  nil  - 
color  catalog  and  samples  of  plates  we  have 
made  tor  other  churches.  Write  today,  at  no 
obligation,  to: 


^  WORLD  WIDE 

w  Art  Studios 

P.  0.   Box  957 
Covington,  Tennessee 


QUICKLY  F01D 
OR  UNFOLD 

FOR 
CHANGING 
ROOM  USES 


qthtchM 


MAXIMUM 
SEATING 
MINIMUM 
STORAGE 


tnirte* 


TOPS   OF 

MASONITE 

PRESDWOOD   •   FIR 

&  BIRCH  PLYWOOD  • 

IN  OLEUM  •  PLASTICS 

STRONG,  RIGID 

TUBULAR 

STEEL  LEGS 


Send    for    folder    \ 

MITCHELL    MANUFACTURING    CO. 

2748  S.  34th  St.,  Milwaukee  46  .  Wis.,  Dept.  C 


latest  research,  criminals  were  hanged 
on  a  cross  which  was  more  T  shaped 
than  cross  shaped.  This  would  cut  out 
most  of  the  paintings  as  to  accuracy. 
Anyhow,  it  is  the  emotion  felt  by  the 
viewer  which  is  important  to  most 
artists  and  Dali's  picture  has  certainly 
stirred  me  much  more  than  earlier 
artists.  Could  one  obtain  a  reproduc- 
tion ? 

Yes,  framable  copies  of  Dali's  Cruci- 
fixion are  available  at  Co\esbury 
{Methodist)  and  many  other  book- 
stores.— Eds. 


Here's  Another  Dali  Defender 

Mrs.  O.  C.  C.  Foster 
Newport,  Wash. 

I  would  like  to  answer  the  letter  on 
Dali's  painting  of  the  Christ.  May  I 
say  in  this  day  of  symbolism  it  im- 
pressed me  as  an  inspired  work. 

Christ  is  hanging  there  suspended 
in  our  consciousness,  calmly  waiting. 
He  is  without  support  or  connection, 
even  to  the  cross,  apart  and  yet  a  part 
of  our  lives.  We  stand  interested,  but 
without  personal  effort  to  take  Christ 
and  the  cross  into  our  well-ordered 
lives.  Christ  to  most  people  is  a  de- 
tached, beautiful  deity,  and  not  the 
dear  friend  he  offered  to  be. 

Readers  should  also  be  glad  the  pic- 
tures of  the  creation  were  there  for 
children  to  see  their  beauty  .... 

Most  readers  who  hare  fallen  trouble 
to  write  about  Salvador  Dali's  Cruci- 
fixion in  the  fa  unary  issue  haven't 
lifted  it.  But  of  late  we've  had  a  second 
run  of  letters  strongly  approving  it — of 
which  the  above  are  typical. — Eds. 


'Prevalent  .  .  .  delight' 

Mrs.  E.  O.  Machamer 

Stockton,  111. 

Never  in  all  my  life  have  I  been  as 
thrilled  with  any  magazine  as  I  have 
with  Together.  Besides  its  beautiful 
pictures,  it  conveys  inspirational  mes- 
sages, all  well  written,  all  suitable  and 
equally  well  done  for  young  and  old. 
Also,  news  of  mission  work  in  various 
denominations — keeping  us  well  in- 
formed. The  prevalent  expression  is 
delight.  .  .  . 


Chnrcligoing  .  .  .  Self-Hypnosis? 

Douglas  Crozilr 
Berkeley,  III. 

The  interesting  discussion  on  Is  the 
C/utrchgoing  Boom  Real?  [May,  page 
24]  answers  a  question  that  has  long 
troubled  me.  I  am  glad  to  sec  that  at 


least  a  portion  of  my  skepticism  is 
justified;  that  some  church  leaders  are 
not  quite  sure  that  the  "return  to 
church"  is  a  return  to  the  real  meaning 
of  Christianity. 

Sydney  J.  Harris,  a  Chicago  column- 
ist, put  it  more  politely  when  he  re- 
cently   wrote    in    his    Strictly    Personal: 

"In  our  so-called  'religious  revival,'  a 
great  deal  of  what  passes  for  'faith  in 
Cod'  is  really  'faith  in  faith' — that  is,  a 
reluctance  to  think  about  the  nature  of 
the  universe,  coupled  with  the  wistful 
belief  that  any  belief  is  'good'  as  long 
as  it  makes  you  feel  better.  This  is  self- 
hypnosis,  and  not  religion  in  the 
Judaic-Christian  tradition." 


Home-coming  Day  for  Adoptees 

Mrs.  C.  Vincent  Hall 
Kansas  City,  Kan. 

Art  Linkletter's  column  The  Darkest 
Day  of  My  Life  |  February,  page  48] 
prompts   me   to   share   our   experience. 

We  have  two  adopted  children.  They 
came  to  live  with  us  when  they  were 
babies.  The  anniversary  of  the  day  they 
came  we  call  Home-coming  Day.  They 
receive  a  gift  and  we  do  something  as 
a  family,  just  for  them.  We  tell  the 
story  of  making  applications,  waiting, 
and  the  thrill  when  we  received  the 
letter  telling  of  the  baby.  The  children 
are  as  thrilled  over  their  Home-coming 
Days  as  their  birthdays. 

'Unseen  Co-Editor' 

Mrs.  James  L.  North 
Osage,  Iowa 

This  is  one  of  those  days  that  is  re- 
membered with  a  chuckle  but  which  is 
a  pain  in  the  neck  as  it  happens. 
My  three-year-old  fell  into  the  dog's 
milk  dish — with 
her  cleanly  put  on 
clothes  —  and 
slopped  milk  into 
the  ear  of  her  two- 
year-old  brother. 
It  rained  just 
enough  to  prevent 
t  h  e  children's 
playing  outside. 
One  of  them 
flooded  the  bathroom.  They  both  wrote 
up  pages  and  pages  of  my  note  pa- 
per. ... 

Just  enough  things  happened  that  my 
cord  string  of  humor  was  about  to 
twang  into  a  dozen  pieces.  I  put  the 
youngsters  in  bed  for  their  naps  and 
came  downstairs  to  put  things  in  their 
proper  perspective. 

The  mail  had  come  and  I  could  see 
the  lifesaving  straw  in  the  form  ol 
my  May  Together  magazine  sticking 
out  of  the  box.  I  beelined  out  to  get  it 
and    read    avidly    (Continued   on    pg.    60) 
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Together    NEWSLETTER 


CUBAN  REVOLT  SLOWS  METHODIST  WORK.  Disorders  stemming 
from  rebel  opposition  to  President  Fulgencio  Batista 
have  forced  cancellation  of  Sunday-evening  services 
in  Havana.  Cubans  are  afraid  to  come  out  at  night. 
A  visit  of  eight  U.S.  Methodist  young  people  (youth 
caravan)  has  been  canceled  because  leaders  considered 
the  trip  "too  risky."  And  the  summer  program  at 
Camp  Manicaragua  (Methodist)  has  been  curtailed. 

GENERAL  CLEARS  PRIVATE.  Marine  Pfc.  Peter  Green,  a 
Methodist,  has  been  cleared  of  willful  disobedience 
of  orders  by  his  commanding  general  at  Camp  Pendleton, 
Calif.  A  military  court  convicted  Green  for  refusing 
to  take  a  rifle.  His  petition  for  conscientious- 
objector  status  still  is  pending.  Illinois  Methodists 
of  Rock  River  Conference  recently  backed  church 
leaders'  defense  of  Green.  (See  story  page  69.) 

YOUTH  WILL  STUDY  ALCOHOLISM  at  a  nation-wide  Methodist- 
sponsored  school  at  Adrian  College  (Adrian,  Mich.), 
July  29-Aug.  4.  About  150  key  youth  leaders  will 
learn  facts  and  techniques  to  train  other  Methodist 
Youth  Fellowship  members  in  their  home  churches. 

STUDENTS  SEEK  CHURCH  DESEGREGATION.  Methodist  college 
students  from  Mississippi,  Alabama,  South  Carolina, 
and  six  other  southeastern  states  are  urging  annual 
conferences  to  adopt  the  church's  voluntary-integra- 
tion plan  (a  constitutional  amendment).  Delegates  to 
a  regional  session  of  the  Methodist  Student  Movement 
adopted  the  appeal,  170-35.  They  termed  racial 
distinction  "unchristian"  and  said  it  should  be 
abolished.  (See  story  page  66.) 

H-BOMB  AND  10,000  BABIES.  By  August,  10,000  photos  of 
babies — potential  H-bomb  casualties — may  swamp  the 
desks  of  President  Eisenhower,  Britain's  Prime 
Minister  Harold  Macmillan,  and  Russia's  Nikita  S. 
Khrushchev.  A  campaign  to  collect  the  snapshots  now  is 
under  way  by  members  of  Community  Methodist  Church, 
West  Van  Nuys,  Calif.  They  want  to  show  world  leaders 
that  cold  statistics  about  atomic  war  also  have  faces, 
that  future  generations  have  a  stake  in  any  decision 
to  continue — or  ban — H-bomb  tests. 

A  NEW  SEMINARY  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  will  help  solve 
Methodism's  serious  minister  shortage.  It  wlil  be 
located  near  the  campus  of  National  College  (Method- 
ist) and  is  scheduled  to  open  in  the  fall  of  1959. 
(Recently,  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  voted  to 
establish  its  sixth  seminary  at  Kansas  City. )  This 
will  make  12  Methodist-affiliated  schools  of  theol- 
ogy, including  another  new  school  to  be  associated 
with  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  at  Delaware. 

Financial  support  for  the  Kansas  City  seminary  may 
reach  $100,000  soon.  Thus  far,  four  of  seven  confer- 
ences involved  in  the  project  have  voted  $62,500  for 
annual  operating  expenses:  Missouri,  $12,500;  South- 
west Missouri,  $20,000;  St.  Louis,  $15,000,  and 
Kansas,  $15,000. 


(For  more  church  news  see  page  66.) 


SPECIAL  on  the  new 
PHONOLA  RECORD 
PLAYER 


PLUS  2  ALBUMS 
for  CHILDREN 

0«fy  $24.95 


Get  all  three — the  Phonola  Rec- 
ord Player,  Sing  0'  Sing  Record 
Album,  and  My  Book  Nursery 
Records  are  yours  during  this 
special  group  offer  for  just 
$24.95.  The  Phonola  Record 
Player  is  a  full-size  portable 
phonograph  with  all  the  tonal 
quality  and  built-in  playing 
features  found  in  more  expen- 
sive record  players.  Equipped 
with  dual-sapphire  needles,  turn- 
over cartridge,  4  position  speed 
selector,  precision  built  ampli- 
fier, and  separate  tone  and  vol- 
ume controls.  Another  feature 
is  the  built-in  Phonola  Magic  45 
center;  with  a  slight  twist  it 
pops  up,  ready  to  play  45's.  See 
below  for  records  priced  sepa- 
rately, but  order  all  three  and 
save!  (SDV)  Model  No.  357. 
(Record  player  only.)  Postage 
extra;  shpg.  wt.,  9  lbs.     $22.95 

SINC  0'  SINC  RECORD  ALBUM.  This 
album  contains  five  78  rpm  nonbreak- 
able  vinylite  records.  There  are  selec- 
tions for  listening,  worship,  and  sinu- 
inir  frames.    (SDV)  postpaid.   $2.95 

MY    BOOK    NURSERY    RECORDS.    Each 

record  consists  of  a  story  and  a  related 

sons.      Nonbreakable     vinylite.      (SDV) 

Record     No.     1 — M  a  k  i  n  v.     a     Garden; 

David's    Pet    Hon. 

Record   No.   2— The   Church   Bells;   Tak- 

intr   Turns. 

Each    Record  postpaid.    40< 

Both    Records    postpaid,    75( 


Add  state  sales  tax  if  necessary — 
none  on  interstate  orders 


THE  METHODIST 
PUBLISHING  HOUSE 


Please  order  from  House  serving  you 

Baltimore   3     •    Chicago    1  1     •     Cincinnati    2 

Dallas   1       •      Detroit   1       •       Kansas  City  6 

Nashville  2  •   New  York   11    •  Pittsburgh  30 

Portland  5  •  Richmond  16  •  San  Francisco  2 

Shop  at  our  COKESBURY  BOOK  STORES 

in  these  cities; 

Atlanta,  72  Broad  St.,  N.  W. 

Boston.  577  Boylston  St. 

Los  Angeles,  5244  Santa  Monica  Blvd. 
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The  American  Seating  Company  received  the  "highest  honors" 
award  for  this  new  Contemporar)  Pew,  "in  recognition  ol  out- 
standing  achievement  in  general  products  design"  in  hardwoods. 


AWARD 


•1956 


Announcing  the  Bodiform    CONTEMPORARY 

...  a  new  line  of  church  pewing  by  American  Seating, 
functionally  designed  for  all  modern  church  interiors 


Now  you  can  have  distinctively  modern  pewing  that  com- 
plements nil  modern  and  modified  traditional  church  inte- 
riors  .  .  .  with  the  new  American  Seating  Bodiform  Con- 
temporary. Here  is  the  restful  comfort  of  one-piece  Bodi- 
form construction,  with  its  graceful  body-fitting  contours. 

Here  is  new  convenience  for  worshippers—  for  the  Bodi- 
form Contemporary  has  no  back  supports  to  interfere  with 
entering,  sitting,  or  leaving  .  .  .  no  aisle-tripping  pew  ends. 
There's  more  legroom,  more  kneeioom  —  more  room  lor 
standing  and  passing. 

Here  is  new  beauty  for  your  church  in  the  rich,  natural 
grain  and  color  ol  fine  cabinet  woods  .  .  .  smartly  tapered 
steel  legs  .  .  .  optional  pew  ends,  in  a  choice  of  five 
attractive  designs. 


If  you  are  planning  to  reseat,  remodel,  or  build,  chop 
us  a  line,  today,  for  details  on  the  new  Bodiform 
Contemporary  —  another  example  of  why  more  churches 
buy  American  Seating  products  than  any  other  make. 


AMERICAN 
SEATING 


Write  Department  No.   144 

WORLD'S    LEADER    IN    PUBLIC    SEATING 

Grand  Rapids  2.  Michigan.  Branch  Offices  and  Distributors 
in  Principal  Cities.  Manufacturers  ol  (lunch,  School,  Audi- 
torium, I  heatre,  Stadium,  Transportation  Scaling,  and 
folding  Chairs  and   Tables. 
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Address  of  the  President 

al  American  University, 

Washington,    D.C. 


The  Church 

and 
The  Peace 


By  D wight  D.  Eisenhower 


As  American  University  president  Hurst  Anderson  stands  by, 
President  Eisenhower  brea\s  ground  for  the  university's  new 
School  of  International  Service — first  Protestant  school  for 
diplomatic-career  training.  AU ,  Methodism's  only  university 
fully  supported  by  the  church,  awarded  Mr.  Eisenhower  an 
honorary    doctorate    of    laws.    For    full    story,    turn    to    page    67. 


I 


T  IS  INDEED  an  honor  to  be  present  when 
a  significant  step  is  being  taken  in  establishing 
this  school  for  preparing  young  men  and  women 
for  international  service. 

I  have  been  informed  that  The  Methodist 
Church  is  assisting  markedly  in  this  effort  by 
donating  a  large  sum  of  money  for  that  purpose. 
It  seems  to  me  most  significant  that  this  great 
university  should  join  her  sister  institution  in 
the  capital,  Georgetown,  to  carry  on  this  kind 
of  work,  because  in  the  great  foreign  service  of 
the  United  States  we  do  not  recognize  race, 
color,  or  creed — only  merit. 

Eleven  years  ago  I  made  my  first  appearance 
upon  this  campus,  speaking  to  some  disabled 
soldiers  who  were  here  being  trained.  It  hap- 
pened that  that  evening  I  talked  about  the  need 
for  leadership  for  peace.  And  so  it  seems  to  me, 
tonight,  that  American  University  and  I  at  least 
agree  on  this:  that  the  waging  of  peace  demands 
the  best  we  have,  the  best  young  men  and 
women  that  we  can  find  to  put  in  this  great 


effort  which  must  go  on  around  the  world  all 
the  time. 

And  again,  I  think  the  support  of  the  church 
means  that  we  recognize  that  our  policies  and 
our  effort  must  be  based  on  the  moral  law.  Just 
as  our  political  organizations  are  really  a  political 
expression  of  a  deeply  felt  religious  faith,  so 
must  success,  I  believe,  in  international  rela- 
tionships around  the  world  represent  truth, 
integrity,  and  honesty — or  they  cannot  long  en- 
dure .  .  . 

So  I  come  out  this  evening  to  congratulate 
American  University  on  this  great  step,  to 
congratulate  all  those  people  who  have  had 
anything  to  do  with  making  possible  the  erec- 
tion of  the  building  and  the  establishment  of 
this  new  school  of  training,  and  to  express  my 
good  wishes  to  all  students  who  will  enter  that 
school  to  go  into  the  service  of  our  country  in 
the  noblest  work  that  our  nation  can  possibly 
pursue,  and  that  is  the  seeking  of  a  peace  based 
on  justice  and  the  right. 
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Dynamic  Methodists  are  putting 

religion  to  work  where  it  counts — helping  their 

church,  their  town,  and  each  other. 


These  Amazing  Laymen! 


By  PAUL  FRIGGENS 


I 


AM  ONLY  ONE,  but  I  am  one. 
/  can't  do  much,  but  I  can  do  some- 
thing. 

//  /  can  do  something,  I  should  do 
something. 

And  if  I  should  do  something, 
then,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  will  do 
something!" 

This  is  the  story  of  some  lavmen 
who  are  putting  this  message  to 
work. 

The  California  brothers  whose 
vision  started  29  churches  .  .  .  the 
Texan  who  boosted  giving  60  per 
cent  in  five  conferences  .  .  .  the  team 
from  the  South  that  recruited  2.500 
lay  speakers  .  .  .  the  Illinois  dynamo 
who  sparked  308  Methodist  Men 
clubs  .  .  .  the  Indiana  businessman 
who  helped  solve  a  critical  nurse 
shortage  .  .  .  the  South  Dakota  tann- 
ers who  fill  17  pulpits. 

This  is  just  a  sampling  of  the 
things  amazing  laymen  are  doing 
today.  Doubtless  you  could  add  ex- 
traordinary examples  from  your  own 


church.  All  over  the  country,  Meth- 
odist laymen  are  on  the  march,  put- 
ting power  and  vitality  into  the 
church.  It's  a  good  thing! 

As  you  read  this,  upwards  of  5,000 
Methodist  men  from  every  section 
of  the  United  States  are  gathered  at 
Purdue  University,  firing  up  new  en- 
thusiasm and  service  for  the  church. 

A  church  official  observed  recently  : 
"Preachers  account  for  less  than  3 
of  1  per  cent  of  God's  people,  laymen 
for  99  per  cent.  Let's  look  more  to 
our  laymen." 

Jesus  looked  to  his  laymen  .  .  . 
Paul  the  tentmaker,  John  the  fisher- 
man. In  the  same  way,  John  Wesley's 
lay  group,  the  Oxford  Club,  carried 
its  mission  into  the  jails  and  slums  of 
England. 

Today?  Well,  let's  look  at  some 
of  our  1957  lavmen  in  action. 

Out  on  the  West  Coast,  thousands 
of  new  people  can  attend  Methodist 
services  because  of  the  vision  of  two 
California  brothers.  Seven  years  ago 
George  and  Roy  Steed  set  up — as  a 
$5,000  memorial   to   their   parents — 

revolving  loan   fund  to  buy   new 

rch  sites.  The  idea  spread.  Soon 

Steeds,    while    adding    to    their 

ginal  gift,  were  sparking  memorial 

ds  in  other  churches.  Before  long 

S5,000  start  blossomed  into  the 


Bishop's  Prospectors  Fund,  extending 
to  the  entire  Southern  California- 
Arizona  Conference. 

California  made  it  a  colorful  fund- 
raising  affair.  Under  the  leadership 
of  George  Steed,  laymen  poured  out 
by  the  hundreds.  They  dressed  in 
early-day  costumes  and  sometimes 
paraded  in  Wells  Fargo  stagecoaches. 
When  it  was  all  over  they  had 
boosted  the  revolving  fund  from  the 
initial  $5,000  to  $500,000! 

And  says  layman  Steed:  "We've 
just  begun."  The  fund  is  a  model 
for  churches  everywhere.  Governed 
by  strict  rules,  it's  available  for 
church  sites  only.  The  money  must 
be  paid  back  before  building  begins! 
Thus  the  fund  turns  over  fast  to 
meet  new  needs.  The  memorial  fund 
now  is  at  work  in  other  conferences, 
too. 

Now  switch  the  scene  to  North 
Carolina,  where  amazing  laymen  are 
meeting  pressing  church  building 
needs  in  another  fashion. 

Twelve  hundred  families  of  Cen- 
tenary Church.  Winston-Salem, 
yearly  raised  a  $150,000  budget.  It 
seemed  adequate  for  local  needs. 
"And  then,"  says  layman  Gordon 
Hanes,  "something  happened  to  us. 
We  realized  we  needed  a  challenge 
bigger  than  our  budget." 
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Amazing  laymen:  they  build  churches,  Jill  empty  pulpits,  tithe  from   their  acres, 
sponsor  youth  activities,  minister  to  the  infirm,  and  join  to  advance  the  Kingdom. 


And  Centenary  found  it.  Laymen 
plunged  into  an  Every-Member 
Canvass  that  the  church  will  never 
lorget.  Teams  went  to  obtain  pledges, 
not  so  much  for  the  needs  of  the 
church  as  the  needs  of  the  members. 
The  goal:  $1  per  week  for  each 
S1,000  of  income.  When  it  was  all 
over,  Centenary  had  pledged  an 
extra  $150,000  over  a  three-year  pe- 
riod to  start  new  North  Carolina 
churches.  "At  the  same  time,"  says 
Hanes,  "we  boosted  our  support  for 
the  Methodist  Home  for  the  Aged, 


Chatham  Memorial  Hospital  in 
Elkin,  and  our  giving  to  missionaries 
and  other  causes." 

All  over  America  today,  laymen 
are  raising  their  sights  like  that  .  .  . 
giving  not  only  money  but,  what 
is  often  more  important,  of  them- 
selves. 

"/  am  only  one,  but  I  am  one.  .  .  ." 

Down  in  Bay  City,  Tex.,  auto- 
mobile dealer  Pat  Thompson  got  a 
vision  of  stewardship.  He  quit  his 
business  and  went  to  work  for  the 
church  full  time  for  free.  Long  a 
tither,  he  believed  he  could  educate 
others  to  the  joys  of  tithing,  too. 

Armed  with  filmstrips,  church 
literature,  and  a  straight-from-the- 
shoulder  stewardship  talk,  Thomp- 
son spent  five  years  evangelizing  up 
and    down    Texas.    Eventually    his 


work  spread  to  five  Texas  confer- 
ences. Result:  Tcxans  boosted  their 
giving  by  at  least  60  per  cent — some- 
thing even  for  Texas! 

That  means  $14  million  more  per 
year  in  these  five  conferences  alone, 
it  is  estimated.  Texans  count  Pat 
Thompson  one  of  the  most  amazing 
laymen  anywhere. 

Visit  almost  any  Methodist  hos- 
pital today  and  you'll  hear  the  inspir- 
ing story  of  Indianapolis  layman  Ed 
Gallahue. 

Ten  years  ago,  Indianapolis  Meth- 
odist Hospital — along  with  the  rest 
of  the  country — faced  a  critical  nurs- 
ing shortage.  One  of  the  biggest 
church  hospitals  in  the  world,  In- 
dianapolis Methodist  was  compelled 
to  close  off  whole  wards  for  lack 
of    nurses.   Urgent   cases    sometimes 


had  to  wait  days  tor  help  and  care. 

Community  leader  Gallahue 
tackled  the  nursing  problem  and 
with  characteristic  business  efficiency 
put  his  linger  right  on  the  trouble. 

"II  girls  don't  want  to  be  nurses," 
said  Gallahue,  "we'll  have  to  sell 
them  the  idea."  And  Ed  Gallahue, 
president  of  a  major  insurance  com- 
pany,  plunged  into  the  business  of 
selling  nursing  careers. 

Working  through  Indiana's  17 
Methodist  church  districts,  he  or- 
ganized a  state-wide  campaign  with 
district  superintendents,  preachers, 
WSCS,  congregations,  everybody  in 
the  act.  Gallahue  put  up  a  convincing 
argument. 

"For  about  $300  and  three  years' 
time,  a  girl  can  learn  an  interesting 
career  with  security  for  life.  More- 
over, nursing  is  perfect  preparation 
for  the  home  and  marriage,  and, 
above  all,  a  chance  to  serve." 

With  the  help  of  able  Methodist 
laymen  Hugh  Wiggelsworth  and 
Dr.  Claude  McClure,  Gallahue  di- 
rected travel  over  all  Indiana.  The 
lay  team  contacted  nearly  6,000  girls 
and  talked  about  700  into  nursing. 
Hut  this  wasn't  enough.  Gallahue 
then  took  his  campaign  outside  the 
church  to  service  clubs,  newspapers, 
civic  groups  everywhere.  All  Indiana 
joined  the  drive.  To  button  it  down, 
each  Methodist  minister  and  Wom- 
an's Christian  Service  president  was 
assigned  a  quota  oi  one  student 
nurse  per  year.  Ed  Gallahue  went 
over  the  top! 

Not  only  did  Indianapolis  Meth- 
odist lick  its  nursing  shortage,  but 
other  Methodist  hospitals  solved  their 
problem  as  well.  Hospitals  even  had 
nurses  on  the  waiting  list!  As  a  final 
tribute  to  one  man's  urgent  Chris- 
tian concern,  the  Indiana  Plan  was 
adopted  by  the  Association  of  Meth- 
odist Hospitals  and  Homes.  Recently, 
The  Indianapolis  Times  nominated 
the  Methodist  layman  as  one  of  the 
top  citizens  of  the  state! 

These  laymen  build  churches  and 
they  champion  causes  and  their  com- 
bined power  now  is  being  felt 
through  nearly  11,000  chapters  of 
Methodist  Men.  These  men  can  take 
credit  for  hundreds  of  these  chapters 
alone. 

There's  a  story  ol  retired  school 
executive,  Dr.  J.  P.  StalTord  of  Carv. 
Miss.  In  1948  he  first  became  inter- 
ested  in   Methodist    Men.   "Here   is 
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one  of  the  great  opportunities  to 
harness  the  lay  power  of  the  church." 
Enthusiastic  Dr.  Stafford  set  out  on 
a  one-man  organizing  drive.  At  last 
count  he  had  sparked  198  clubs  and 
was  still  going  strong.  He's  just  lost 
his    crown,    however,    to    a    tireless 


Peoria,  Ilk,  layman,  Elmer  Jolly — he 
organized  308  clubs!  And  in  Mem- 
phis, layman  Jim  Seabrook  has  just 
set  a  different  record — he  has  or- 
ganized a  Methodist  Men's  club  in 
every  church  in  his  district! 

Through  11,000  chapters  of  Meth- 
odist Men,  laymen  today  are  finding 
some  of  their  finest  avenues  of  serv- 
ice. 

Half  of  the  Methodist  Men  at 
Winner,  S.  D.,  church  today  are  fully 
qualified  lay  speakers. 

Quite  a  story  behind  this  little 
church.  It  was  Laymen's  Sunday, 
1''53,  when  Lowell  Nelson,  a  cloth- 
ing-store manager,  spoke  on  the 
stewardship  of  time.  He  said  the 
church  needed  men  who  would  give 
their  time  to  Christ.  At  the  close, 
Bob  Frescoln,  a  young  farmer,  asked 
all  those  interested  to  stay  and  dis- 
cuss Methodist  Men. 

Soon  after  the  new  18-man  chapter 
stepped  into  the  breach  when  the 
Winner  pastor  was  stricken  ill.  Meth- 
odist Men  took  over  Sunday-evening 
services.  Before  long,  the  capable 
group  was  filling  pulpits  in  nearby 
rural  towns.  They  have  filled  an 
urgent  need.  During  the  last  confer- 
ence year,  the  laymen  ol  this  small 
church  have  spoken  70  times  in  17 
churches.  At  first  farmer  Frescoln 
confided,  "Lip  in  that  pulpit,  I  was 
scared  stiff."  Then,  gaining  confi- 
dence, he  became  a  regular  supply 
pastor.  Recently  he  graduated  from 
Dakota     Wesleyan     University     and 


now    he  plans  to  enter  a  seminary. 

With  probably  25,000  Methodist 
churches  on  supply  today,  the  need 
lor  laymen  such  as  Winner's  is 
urgent.  Fortunately,  many  churches 
are  rising  to  the  challenge.  In  the 
Alabama-West  Florida  Conference, 
layman  Ralph  Paul  has  organized 
600  men  on  call  to  fill  vacant  pulpits. 

In  the  Richmond  area,  a  team  of 
conference  lay  leaders  has  recruited 
2,500  lay  speakers!  Joseph  Smith  of 
Bethel,  N.C.,  and  A.  G.  Jefferson  of 
Lynchburg,  Va.,  launched  a  unique 
No-Silent-I'ulpit  drive.  The  Rich- 
mond area  with  many  large  circuits 
was  unable  to  hold  preaching  serv- 
ices every  Sunday  in  every  church. 
But  the  situation  is  different  now! 
In  extraordinary  ceremonies,  Bishop 
Paul  Garber  personally  consecrated 
all  2,500  lay  speakers! 

While  thousands  of  loyal  laymen 
are  filling  pulpits,  others  are  advanc- 
ing the  church  today  with  their 
harvests. 

Take  the  Methodist  Men  of  First 
Church,  Kinmundy,  111.  "We  looked 
around  for  a  real  project,"  says  lav- 
leader  and  local  editor,  J.  N.  Vallow, 
"and  decided  on  a  Lord's  Acre." 

Methodist  Men  picked  a  run-down, 
40-acre  tract,  only  partly  tillable.  "It 
was  all  sassafras  and  persimmon 
sprouts  and  poverty  grass.  The  last 
renter  never  even  got  his  seed  back." 

Kinmundy  men  bought  their  chal- 
lenge for  $50  an  acre — about  bottom 
price  in  productive  Illinois.  They 
plowed,  fertilized,  and  cleaned  up 
the  poverty  grass.  Income  first  year 
was  $1,242,  with  which  the  men 
bought  more  fertilizer  and  paid  for 
land  leveling.  Next  year  they  planted 
soybeans,  wheat,  and  sweet  clover. 
The  abandoned  farm  has  been  pay- 
ing off  ever  since.  To  date,  the  run- 
down farm  is  paid  for  and  it  has 
raised  $3,500  on  a  new  parsonage. 
The  land  now  is  worth  $7,000.  Not 
only  the  Methodist  Men,  but  the 
whole  Kinmundy  community  is 
proud  of  this  success. 

There  are  projects  a-plenty  these 
days  lor  Methodist  Men. 

The  Lord's  Acre  is  successful  in 
many  states.  Each  vear  Lebanon, 
N.  H.,  farmers  tap  their  Lord's  Acre 
trees  lor  maple  syrup  and  give  the 
proceeds  to  the  church.  In  Montana, 
stockmen  have  registered  a  symbolic 
"cross"  brand  for  livestock  donated 
to  overseas  relief  and  CARE.  Every 
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fall,  hard-working  laymen  arc  [lick- 
ing corn  somewhere  for  The  Meth- 
odist Church. 

Looking  for  a  project  in  your 
church?  Here  are  some  standouts 
to  consider: 

For  years  now,  the  men  of  High- 
land Park  Church,  Dallas,  have 
financed  and  produced  The  Method- 
ist Men's  Hour.  The  sermon  is  by 
Dr.  Marshall  Steel.  While  the  tran- 
scription is  free,  Methodist  Men's 
groups  make  arrangements  for  the 
broadcast  on  local  stations.  More  than 
325  radio  stations  in  45  states  and 
Hawaii,  Ptierto  Rico,  and  Alaska 
carry  this  message. 

Scholarships  fill  another  great 
need. 

Los  Angeles  men  provide  scholar- 
ships for  young  people  entering  full- 
time  Christian  work.  Last  year  they 
cave  $2,000  to  10  students.  Recently 
a  student  wrote  gratefully: 

"I  was  happy  to  receive  the 
Scholarship  fund.  Three  weeks  ago 
my  wife  came  down  with  pneumo- 
nia, and  we  have  had  many  unex- 
pected expenses.  Our  savings  have 
been  dwindling  as  a  result.  This 
money  will  put  us  back  on  our 
financial  feet  and  get  us  through  the 
semester.  I  know  that  God  is  provid- 


ing for  us. 


Opportunities?  They're  unlimited! 

A  lively  new  project  for  clubs  is 
promoting  the  magazine  Together 
— in  some  cases  even  underwriting 
the  subscriptions. 

Methodist  Men  today  are  provid- 
ing Talking  Book  subscriptions  to 
The  Upper  Room.  Thus  thousands 
of  the  visually  handicapped  can  join 
the  world-wide  fellowship  of  daily 
devotions  with  the  same  meditation, 
scripture,  prayer,  and  thought  for 
the  day. 

Still  other  clubs  run  courtesy-car 
services  for  the  handicapped  and  the 
elderly  during  Sunday  church  service. 

Methodist  Men  blood  banks  are 
proving  a  real  lifesaver  in  many 
towns.  Some  churches  are  sponsoring 
year-round  athletic  programs  for  all 
ages. 

With  an  old-fashioned  "western 
ox  roast"  the  men  of  Carmel,  Ind., 
church  fed  8,000  people  and  raised 
$5,000  toward  a  new  sanctuary. 

From  coast  to  coast,  hard-working 
laymen  are  rolling  up  their  sleeves 
to  pour  concrete,  lay  roofing,  plaster, 
and    build    with    their    own    hands 
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urgently  needed  churches  in  burgeon- 
ing new  communities.  With  building 
costs  soaring,  these  laymen  are  sav- 
ing  their   churches   untold   millions. 

Never  has  the  layman  hail  greater 
challenge  and  opportunity.  And  how 
do  you  get  things  going  in  your 
church2 

Robert  Mayfield,  secretary  of  the 


not  come  to  church.  This  is  the 
chance  to  bring  them  into  the 
family." 

3)  Get  a  stewardship  program 
underway  and  tap  your  latent  lay 
power. 

Last  year  at  General  Conference 
Bishop  Richard  C.  Raines  spelled  out 
stewardship  for  every  man. 
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Petel  9l/aldo—<lltele  Wal  a  Man! 


Church  laymen,  busy  today  in  scores  of  fields,  owe  a  debt  to  a 
rich  merchant  of  ancient  Lyons,  France,  who  paused  one  lazy  Sunday 
in  1173  to  listen  to  a  strolling  minstrel.  The  troubadour  sang  of 
St.  Alexis,  who  gave  up  worldly  prosperity  for  the  poverty  of  a  priestly 
life.  On  the  edges  of  the  crowd  stood  Peter  Waldo,  wealthy,  worldly 
— and  ill  at  ease.  The  more  Waldo  thought  about  the  song's  message, 
the  more  concerned  he  became — until,  a  short  time  later,  he  gave 
away  his  possessions,  had  the  Bible  translated  into  French,  and 
became    a    strolling    Bible    preacher,    a    dedicated    man    of    Christ. 

Quickly  he  attracted  followers,  mostly  unlettered  men  who  com- 
mitted whole  sections  of  the  Bible  to  memory  to  aid  them  in  their 
preaching.  Known  as  the  "poor  men  of  Lyons,"  they  ran  afoul  of  the 
Catholic  hierarchy  but  stuck  to  their  principles:  the  priesthood  of 
all  true  believers,  the  Bible  available  to  all,  religious  liberty,  freedom 
of  conscience.  And  in  spite  of  persecutions  and  slaughters,  the  Wal- 
densians,  as  they  came  to  be  known,  have  clung  tenaciously  to  their 
beliefs  to  this  day. 

These  principles,  charted  by  Waldo,  eventually  were  picked  up 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  by  Martin  Luther  (1483-1546)  and 
others.  And,  as  the  centuries  rolled  by,  these  same  basic  tenets  helped 
guide  John  Wesley  (1703-1791)  as  he  set  Methodism  on   its   path. 

Today,  there  are  an  estimated  100,000  Waldensians  in  the  world. 
Their  stronghold  is  in  the  Italian  Alps,  but  they  are  found,  too,  in 
much  of  Europe,  South  America,  and  even  in  the  United  States.  And 
to  this  day  the  core  of  the  group  is  still  the  same:  the  dedicated 
layman  who  devotes  his  life  to  the  service  of  others. 
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Board    of    General    Lay    Activities, 
urges  three  steps: 

1)  Organize  a  Methodist  Men's 
club.  "First  thing  it  will  do  is  to 
give  a  group  of  men  not  now  hold- 
ing responsibility  a  chance  to  be  ac- 
tive laymen." 

2)  Reach  out  and  draw  new  men 
into  the  church.  "A  lot  of  men  who 
will   come   to   Methodist   Men    may 


"Too  long  have  we  thought  thai 
we  had  to  leave  the  office,  or  the 
store,  or  the  market  place,  or  the 
lathe,  or  the  bench,  in  order  to  do 
spiritual  work.  But  it  is  not  so.  Spir- 
itual work  is  not  limited  to  the  3 
of  1  per  cent  of  the  people  of  God, 
the  clergy,  but  is  the  privilege  and 
indeed  the  responsibility  of  every 
disciple  of  Christ." 
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Starting  at  the  UN,  a  snap- 
shooter  gets  his  first  souvenir. 
MYFers  enjoyed  the  glass  walls 
and  the  ultramodern   interiors. 


At  the  UN  and  in  Washington  .  .  . 


Young  Methodists  See  a 


As  the  last  snows  of  winter  swirled  down  on  New  York  City,  63  Methodist 
youth  leaders  from  27  states  gathered  in  Gotham.  They  came  to  spend  two  days 
in  America's  biggest  city,  then  three  more  in  the  embassies  and  conference  rooms 
of  Washington,  D.C.  Their  goal:  to  get  the  feel  of  world  and  national  issues  with 
which  they,  as  earnest  Christians,  must  grapple. 

For  two  foot-throbbing  days  they  explored  the  futuristic  UN  building.  They 
listened  to  debates,  interviewed  some  headline-makers,  and  used  rolls  of  film. 
Sandwiched  in  between  were  serious  discussions,  official  dinners  .  .  .  and  carefree 
evenings  of  theatergoing  and  sight-seeing.  The  Methodist  Boards  of  Missions 
and  Temperance  joined  with  the  seminar's  co-sponsors,  the  Boards  of  Education 
and  World  Peace,  to  make  every  minute  meaningful. 

Washington  was  as  they  expected  it  to  be — only  bigger  and  busier.  The  pace 
quickened  into  a  fast  round  of  visits,  interviews,  and  freewheeling  quiz  sessions 
that  left  diplomats  of  several  nations  mopping  their  brows. 


etter  Work! 
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Glimpse  of  one  world  seen  from  bal- 
cony of  UN  Security  Council  chamber. 


Face  to   the  future,  Ruth    Olsen,  Mamaronec\,  N.Y.,  and   Jim   Dilley, 
Kenosha,  Wis.,  study  flags  of  world  from  UN  window  after  tall{s  on  peace. 


"Will  UN  charter  stretch  enough  to  wor\  in  today's  strife-torn 
world?",  trio  asfc,  examining  the  document  in  multiple  languages. 


Prayer  on  Park  Avenue  unites  Rev.  Samuel  B.  Sin1{, 
Reedsville,  W.Va.,  with  MYFers  Jean  Edwards,  Roc/{y  Mount,  N.C., 
and  Ronald  Ho/land,  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  before  dinner  in  the 
renowned  Christ  Church   of  Dr.  Ralph   Socfynan. 
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On  the  town  for  an  evening,  students 
chat    during    a    theater    intermission. 


Today  we  begin  .  .  .  Co-leaders  May  Titus,  Board  of  Education  Youth  De- 
partment, and  Herman    Will,  jr.,  Board  of  World  Peace,  brief  group  for  tour. 


Washington,  here  tve  come!  sing  Doug  Kallenberg,  Troy,  N.Y.,  and  Bill  Mendenhall,  Stockton,  Calif.  On  the  tram  some 
slept,  others  massaged  tired  feet  and  discussed  their  impressions  of  the  UN,  the  racial  question,  and  atomic-test  restrictions. 
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Faith  in  God 

and  the  future 

shines  from  the 

intent  faces  of 

David  Halbert, 

Malvern,   Ar\., 

Sue  Jones, 

Washington,   D.C., 

Sue  Stinespring, 

McHenry,  111., 

as  they  visit  the 

historic,  old 

Foundry  Methodist 

Church   in 

Washington,  D.C. 


Christian  careers  in  world  affairs  were 
described  to  the  tourists  by  Hurst  Ander- 
son, president  of  Methodist-sponsored 
American     University    in     Washington. 


Senators  lisit  with 
MYFers  between  commit- 
tee sessions,  phone  calls, 
and  roll-call  votes.  Above, 
Sen.  Douglas  of  Illinois 
chats  with  two  young 
constituents:  Sue  Stines- 
pring,  McHenry,  and 
fun  Schults,  Wauconda. 
Left,  Sen.  Knowland  of 
California,  a  Methodist, 
discusses  Red  China  with 
Merwin  Mitchell,  Wich- 
ita, Kan.,  Charles  W. 
Tucker,  Ashland,  Va., 
and  Mrs.  Wade  Taylor, 
Canton,  Ohio.  MYFers 
also  saw  Senators  Spar\- 
man  and  Humphrey; 
Representatives  Marguer- 
ite Church  and  fohn 
Moss,  all  fellow  Method- 
ists,   while   on    their   trip. 


Cold-war   questions   are  raised  by  group  during  two  hour  session    in    a    Washington    embassy.    Foreign    diplomats   found 
the    young   people's   queries   direct   and  sometimes   hard   to   answer.     Briefings     beforehand     gave     last  minute     information. 


Supreme  moment  was  a  visit  to  the  nation's  highest  tribunal.  Afterward  the  group  posed  happily  despite  a  snow  flurry,  at 
night  went  to  Lincoln  Memorial  where  boys  and  girls  united  in  spontaneous  hymns.  Said  one:  "We  all  felt  Lincoln's  spirit." 


"I  was  amazed  to  find  how  human  the  leaders  ol  our 
nation  and  the  world  really  are,"  said  Barbara  Sue 
Mutti,  Missouri  Conference  leader.  "The  seminar  made 
me  realize  how  ignorant  I  have  been  of  world  situations. 
From  now  on  I'm  really  reading  my  newspaper!" 

This  clear-eyed  humility  was  typical  as  the  MYFers 
boarded  trains  and  planes  for  home.  "God  goes  with 
us  as  we  put  into  practice  what  we  learned,"  declared 
Carolee  Wood,  Silver  City,  N.C. 

Back  home,  the  young  people  wrote  articles  for  their 
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school  newspapers  and  spoke  before  church,  school,  and 
community  groups.  They  challenged  audiences  to  take  a 
Christian  interest  in  public  affairs. 

"They  are  spreading  a  gospel  of  new  hope — and  great 
challenge,"  reports  Seminar  Leader  Will.  "Every  year 
several  Methodist  boards  co-sponsor  tours  like  this  for 
Methodist  youth  leaders,  ministers,  women,  laymen,  and 
students.  We  want  to  help  tomorrow's  leaders  glimpse 
and  actually  feel  the  challenges  that  face  Christian  men 
and  women  in  this  atomic  era." 
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There's  a  bright  side 
to  the  GI  story  abroad,  too. 

Here  the  author  rounds 
up  the  best  things  that  our 

boys  are  doing  overseas. 


How  Bad  are  GIs 


L 


/AST  MONTH,  Gordon  Gaskill 
reported  why  the  American  GI  often 
wears  a  black  eye  on  foreign  soil. 
Neither  hoodlum  nor  angel,  he  never- 
theless is  partly  to  blame.  And  at  the 
root  of  about  80  per  cent  of  the  "in- 
cidents," he  has  found,  is  alcohol. 
But  American  troops  also  are  win- 
ning friends.  The  Pentagon's  Com- 
munity Relations  Program,  nick- 
named "Comrel,"  unfolds  in  this 
linal  installment. 


THUS  FAR,  I  have  described 
largely  the  dark  side  of  the  GI  pic- 
ture, which  is  unfortunately  the  side 
must  publicized.  The  brighter  side 
is  very  much  more  encouraging. 
While  GI  Joe  is  far  from  bucking  for 
saint,  volumes  could  be  filled  with 
his  good  deeds.  He  has  an  enormous 
amount  of  good  will,  if  properly  ap- 
proached; no  other  soldier  in  the 
world  can  touch  him.  He  will  spend 
astonishing  amounts  of  his  own  time 
and  money  in  good  works,  if  any- 
body points  out  what  needs  doing. 

To  encourage  this  side  of  him  and 
to  build  up  pro-American  feeling  is 
the  job  of  the  Pentagon's  Commu- 
nity Relations  Program — "Comrel" 
for  short.  With  its  backing.  Ameri- 
can forces  have  produced  a  "witch" 
to  delight  Italian  children,  fed  wild 
animals  in  snowbound  forests,  aided 
a  Greek  family  to  emigrate  to  Aus- 
tralia, and  helped  buy  church  bells 
in  Britain  and  Germany,  among  other 
undertakings.  GI  Joe  also  has  col- 
lected tinfoil  to  buy  seeing-eye  dogs 
in  England,  floodlit  a  French  cathe- 
dral, parachuted  baby  food  into  Hol- 
land, volunteered  blood  for  a  Turk- 
ish blood  bank,  sprayed  locusts  in 
Morocco,  and  flown  German  chil- 
dren 11)1  to  10,000  feet  in  an  effort  to 
cure   whooping   cough. 
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On  one  occasion  an  American  com- 
mander, trying  to  please  British 
males,  even  ordered  American  air- 
men not  to  kiss  British  girls. 

Troop  behavior  is  naturally  a  vital 
part — but  only  a  part — of  Comrel's 
problem.  In  general,  it  tries  to  see 
that  foreign  civilians  are  disturbed  as 
little  as  possible  by  the  American 
military  presence. 

Sometimes  it  goes  to  extraordinary 
lengths.  Neither  the  U.S.  commander 
ol  an  air  base  in  England,  nor  the 
British  pig  farmer  just  outside  it, 
ever  realized  what  screaming  jet 
noise  would  do  to  pregnant  sows.  It 
caused  them  to  farrow  prematurely 
and,  mad  with  fright,  they  killed 
their  offspring.  The  next  time  the 
sows  were  about  to  deliver,  the 
American  commander  ordered  all 
jets  stilled  until  the  piglets  were  born. 

In  Morocco,  during  the  Lent-like 
Moslem  fasting  month  called  Rama- 
dan, it  is  a  sin  for  Moslems  to  eat 
or  drink  until  the  exact  moment  of 
sunset,  which  is  often  signaled  by  a 
cannon  shot.  Some  Moroccans  in- 
nocently began  sinning  when  they 
mistook  the  sonic  booms  of  Ameri- 
can jets  breaking  the  sound  barrier 
for  the  sunset  gun.  Learning  this,  we 
banned  late-afternoon  booms  during 
Ramadan. 

When  Ramsgate,  an  English  resort 
town,  began  losing  tourists  because 
our  night  jet  flying  made  sleep  diffi- 
cult, we  stopped  the  flights. 

Even  before  an  American  unit 
moves  into  a  new  place,  Comrel  sug- 
gests that  its  commander  go  on 
ahead,  sit  down  with  local  mayors 
and  important  citizens,  and  work  out 
such  problems  as  water  supply  and 
traffic  routing  before  they  ever  come 
up.  Foreigners,  like  Americans,  com- 
plain of  jet  noises.  Complainers.  plus 
local  officials  and  newspapermen,  are 


invited  out  for  tours  of  the  base,  with 
explanations  of  why  jets  make  so 
much  noise,  why  planes  must  fly  the 
patterns  they  do.  Sometimes  they  get 
rides  in  jet  trainers  and  usually  come 
back  wide-eyed  jet  fans,  noise  or  no 
noise. 

Realizing  that  too  many  foreign 
uniforms  are  a  subtle  irritant,  Com- 
rel directs  Americans  to  wear  civilian 
clothes  off  the  base  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. There  are  exceptions:  Moroc- 
cans, who  tried  hard  to  bother  no 
Americans  in  their  last  riots,  couldn't 
recognize  them  unless  in  uniform. 
And  Berlin,  isolated  in  Communist 
Germany,  likes  the  reassuring  pres- 
ence of  Western  uniforms. 

Comrel  urges  all  commanders  to 
cultivate  good  relations  with  local 
officials  and  important  citizens.  Often 
these  are  rod-and-gun  friendships, 
which  grow  quickly,  require  little 
language,  and  pay  rich  dividends. 

In  France  and  England,  each  base 
has  a  local  trouble  shooter  to  help 
keep  troop-civilian  relations  smooth. 
When  local  parents  near  a  base  in 
France,  for  example,  kept  their 
daughters  from  going  to  base  dances, 
our  local  aide  invited  priests,  mavors, 
and  civic  leaders  to  be  chaperons — 
and  broke  the  ice. 

When  an  American  pilot  men- 
tioned that  in  World  War  II  he  had 
been  shot  down  in  France  and  saved 
by  two  resistance  workers,  the  civil- 
ian consultant  at  his  base  hunted  up 
the  two  Frenchmen  and  staged  a 
reunion. 

Comrel  officers  work  closelv  with 
American  diplomatic  and  USIA  per- 
sonnel, who  often  know  local  condi- 
tions better  than  the  transient  mili- 
tary men.  In  one  Arab  kingdom, 
where  Russia  is  trying  to  undermine 
Western  influence,  I  saw  this  co- 
operation pay  off.  Our  air-base  com- 
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Abroad? 


By  GORDON  GASK1LL 


Part  II 


mander  and  a  US1A  man  learned 
that  the  king  had  a  brand-new  na- 
tional anthem  he  had  never  yet  had 
time  to  hear,  except  falteringly  on  a 
few  flutes  and  fiddles.  They  got  the 
base  band  to  work  out  a  full-dress  ar- 
rangement in  secret,  then  sprung  it 
on  the  king  when  he  visited  the  base. 
His  Majesty  stood  a  foot  taller,  with 
a  smile  like  the  sun. 

Next  to  alcohol,  language  troubles 
cause  most  Comrel  migraines.  Most 
GIs  stubbornly  refuse  to  learn  more 
than  a  pigeon  form  of  the  local  lan- 
guage. This  isolates  them  behind  in- 
visible  walls  and  almost  guarantees 
troubles. 

"We  figure,"  one  Comrel  officer  in 
Germany  says,  "that  if  a  man  gets  to 
know  even  one  foreigner  as  a  friend, 
he's  no  problem  to  us  any  more."  Un- 
fortunately, they  rarely  do,  for  lan- 
guage reasons.  So  Comrel  tries  to 
nudge  them  into  activities  requiring 
little  or  no  language.  Some  examples: 

Church  affairs:  Many  Americans 
sing  in  choirs,  take  part  in  church  ac- 
tivities. 

Music:  A  surprising  number  of  GIs 
play  in  local  symphony  orchestras, 
and  roving  U.S.  bands,  orchestras, 
glee  clubs,  and  drum-and-bugle  corps 
drum  up  much  friendly  feeling.  One 
such  U.S.  Air  Force  corps  twice  stole 
the  show  at  the  Edinburgh  Music 
Festival;  once  by  its  marching 
mambo,  again  by  suddenly  produc- 
ing a  superb  bagpipes  outfit. 

Sports:  Since  football  and  baseball 
are  almost  unknown  to  foreigners, 
Comrel  pushes  the  great  internation- 


Good  tidings  from  Texas!  Houston  GIs 
(left  to  right)  Rivers  Eskjnd,  Norman 
Benson,  and  Buddy  Youngblood  distrib- 
ute winter  clothing  to  Korean   babies. 
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al  game  ol  soccer.  The  U.S.  Air  Force 
alone  has  some  201)  teams.  Joint  rod- 
and-gun  clubs  are  fairly  common. 
There  is,  of  course,  another  sport  re- 
quiring little  or  no  language,  and 
I' amour  poses  Comrel  problems  that 
are  almost  insoluble.  If  local  girls  go 
out  with  Americans,  local  males  get 
sore.  If  they  don't,  Americans  get 
sore.  GI  Joe  usually  does  all  right  for 
himself.  American  troops  in  Britain 
marry  some  250  British  girls  every 
month. 

Another  important  factor  in  build- 
ing good  relations  is  the  timely  aid 
given  by  our  military  firemen.  Often, 
with  their  fast,  modern  equipment, 
they  have  fires  out  before  local  forces 
arrive.  In  one  such  case,  however, 
the  locals  had  the  last  laugh. 

"Mais,  messieurs!"  a  French  fire 
chief  grinned.  "Do  you  know  what 
you  have  done?  You  have  just  saved 
the  office  of  the  Communist  Party!" 

There  is  another  kind  of  action, 
perhaps  the  most  heart-warming  of 
all,  also  clone  without  thought  of 
Comrel  dividends — the  spontaneous 
gestures  by  individual  Americans  or 
units. 

Thus,  one  day  while  the  Newport 
News  lay  in  Genoa,  Italy,  a  sailor 
read  about  a  Genoese  man  trying  to 
sell  one  of  his  eyes  to  raise  money  to 
aid  his  polio-stricken  daughter. 
Touched,  the  sailor  went  to  work, 
and  the  whole  ship  chipped  in.  Even 
today,  several  years  later,  the  same 
ship,  wherever  she  is,  sends  an  an- 
nual fund  to  that  family. 

There  are  so  many  spontaneous 
gestures  like  that,  a  reporter  soon 
gets  tired  out  putting  them  down.  In 
Paris,  tor  example,  a  sergeant's  wife 
heard  about  a  French  boy  with  the 
rare  "glass  illness,"  which  made  his 
bones  break  at  the  slightest  pressure. 
Under  her  leadership,  other  Ameri- 
can wives  joined  in  baking  cakes  and 
pies  to  raise  money  for  the  expensive, 
and  successful,  operations. 

There  is  no  counting  the  thousands 
of  orphans  and  poor  children  who 
have  been  helped,  sometimes  adopted, 
by  our  forces.  The  navy  has  a  pleas- 
ant custom:  when  a  ship  leaves 
America     for     the     Mediterranean, 


For    80    youngsters    in 

a  French  orphanage,  new  shoes — 

donated  by  our  Gls  abroad. 
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either  her  namesake  city  or  home 
port  contributes  tons  of  clothing, 
which  are  distributed  to  needy  people 
overseas. 

Especially  during  Thanksgiving- 
Christmas  holidays,  all  American 
bases  break  out  in  a  rash  of  parties, 
with  tons  of  food,  candy,  and  toys, 
especially  for  poor  children  and  or- 
phans. One  base  still  keeps  the  thank- 
you  note  from  90  little  French 
orphaned  girls.  They  wrote  it  them- 
selves, in  English,  and  their  teachers 
wisely  made  no  corrections.  Part  of 
it  says:  "And,  ah,  the  drinkables!  So 
rich,  yellow,  and  pink,  with  straw 
pipes!  It  tastes  so  well,  the  little  glut- 
tons we  are.  .  !" 

This  is  the  other  side  of  GI  Joe. 
By  human  laws,  his  good  deeds  rarely 
get  the  publicity  of  his  bad  ones,  but 
they  are  not  forgotten,  either.  They 
sink  slowly  into  the  public  conscious- 
ness to  be  remembered,  if  only  hazily, 
as  a  counterweight  against  the  head- 
lines screaming  rape  and  murder. 

Consider  the  small  German  city 
of  Bad  Hersfeld  where  a  U.S.  court- 
martial  found  a  young  GI  guilty  of 
raping  a  local  girl  and  attacking  two 
others.  Bad  Hersfeld  was  understand- 
ably shocked  over  this  man's  crimes. 


But  it  was  also  this  same  city  which 
wrote  to  President  Eisenhower,  ask- 
ing that  a  certain  American  officer 
once  stationed  there  be  allowed  to 
come  back  to  see  a  new  orphanage 
officially    dedicated. 

Checking,  the  White  House  found 
that  a  California  colonel  had  led  his 
men  in  an  almost  incredible  list  of 
good  works  in  Bad  Hersfeld,  capped 
by  raising  $10,000  toward  the  cost  of 
the  $25,000  orphanage.  A  White 
House  phone  call  cut  red  tape  and 
the  colonel  was  on  hand  for  the  dedi- 
cation. 

It  is  likely  that  any  reasonable  Bad 
Hersfelder,  weighing  the  two  men 
against  each  other,  will  decide  that 
the  colonel  represents  the  truer  face 
of  America. 

I  always  think,  too,  of  the  pair  of 
U.S.  airmen  who  were  walking  back 
to  their  base  near  a  small  French 
town  one  night  when  they  came 
upon  some  commies  painting  a 
"U.S.  Go  Home"  sign  in  broad 
sweeping  strokes  on  a  wall. 

The  Americans  looked  at  each 
other,  then  walked  over — and  polite- 
ly helped  them  finish  the  sign. 

It  would  be  hard  to  carry  Comrel's 
helping-hand  idea  much  further. 


MIDMONTH 
POWWOW 


READERVIEWS 


Dr.  Thobuni  T.  Brumbaugh, 
Executive  Secretary  for  East 
.  tsia,  the  Board  of  Missions. 
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HE  ARTICLE  by  Gordon  Gas- 
kill  is  a  challenge  to  the  Christian 
church.  But  it  fails  to  report  a  two- 
fold situation  to  which  Christian  peo- 
ple at  home  have  not  given  sufficient 
attention:  (1)  a  lack  of  adequate 
moral  and  spiritual  training  in  home, 
school,  and  church  and  (2)  the  need 
for  a  more  effective  Christian  minis- 
try to  our  servicemen  off  duty. 

The  former  shortcoming  can  only 
be  rectified  by  increased  awareness 
that  a  large  part  of  our  youth  will  be 
rendering  military  service  amidst 
people  and  conditions  very  different 
from  those  in  their  home  communi- 
ties. This  calls  for  more  vital  moral 
and  religious  training  in  home  and 
family  life,  education,  and  all  other 
avenues  for  the  development  of 
Christian  character  and  dedication  in 
our   young  people. 

And  the  church  must  be  prepared 
to  follow  its  youth  wherever  it  goes. 
This,  of  course,  acknowledges  the 
importance  of  effective  Christian 
chaplains  in  our  military  forces,  but 
it  also  requires  a  corps  of  civilian 
chaplains  or  pastors  in  every  land 
where  there  are  large  concentrations 
of  American  military  personnel  sta- 
tioned to  guard  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

To  meet  this  need  the  Protestant 
churches  of  America  are  endeavoring 
to  provide  Christian  leadership  and 
service  centers  in  many  of  the  large 
cities  in  the  Far  East.  Important  as 
may  be  the  Pentagon's  Comrel  pro- 
gram, the  cause  of  Christ  has  much 
more  to  offer  our  servicemen. 
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Rev.  I  oh  n  R.  McLaughlin, 
General  Secretary,  Methodist 
Commission      on      Chaplains. 
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'F  THE  MANY  reactions  I  have 
to  this  article,  I  will  name  two: 

1.  One  study  reveals  about  15  per 
cent  of  the  servicemen  in  Japan  are 
the  "bad  ones."  It  would  seem  un- 
fortunate for  the  author  to  classify 
all  of  them  by  telling  us  in  his  first 
article  the  impression  these  few  are 
making. 

It  is  time  we  clothed  the  term  "GI" 
with  some  of  the  warmth  and  per- 
sonality due  to  human  beings.  What 
is  a  GI?  A  figure  of  a  man  in  a  uni- 
form. It  is  left  to  the  chaplain  to  see 
him  as  he  is — a  normal  human  being. 
Like  every  man,  he  needs  the  re- 
deeming love  of  Christ  to  make  him 
a  son  of  God. 

2.  In  the  second  article  the  author 
tells  of  a  government  program  to 
offset  the  effects  produced  by  the 
delinquent  15  per  cent.  Let's  look  at 
another  program  working  effectively 
among  servicemen,  but  overlooked 
by  the  author. 

Had  the  author  traveled  10  miles 
more  he  could  have  visited  the  chapel 
centers.  The  Methodist  Church  has 
invested  nearly  500  ministers  in  this 
program.  As  never  before,  the  church 
is  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with  in 
the  soldiers'  world.  Yet  a  few  lines 
in  the  two  articles  dispose  of  the 
church  as  a  factor.  How  does  one 
analyze  the  moral  and  spiritual  life 
of  the  serviceman  without  reference 
to  the  chapel  service  at  Frankfurt 
or  Wiesbaden?  How  could  one  miss 
the  program  in  Arabia,  Antarctica, 
the  Northlands,  Eniwetok?  Are  these 
not  also  indices  to  the  GI's  character? 


What  can  we  do  about  preparing 
our  young  men  for  the  military? 
Here  three  men  with  firsthand 
knowledge     provide    some     answers. 


D.  Stewart  Patterson,  General 
Secretary,  the  Commission  on 
Camp     (Military)     Activities. 
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F  AMERICAN  GIs  are  misbehav- 
ing abroad  the  church  should  be 
positively  concerned  rather  than  neg- 
atively critical.  The  church  can  do 
much  to  change  the  situation. 

An  effective  pre-induction  counsel- 
ing program  would  provide  a  major 
means  of  helping  many  to  avoid 
trouble.  The  basis  of  such  a  program 
would  be  preparation  for  the  main- 
tenance of  Christian  ideals  and  serv- 
ice while  in  the  military. 

There  are  four  basic  reasons  for 
pre-induction  counseling: 

1)  Experience  is  not  always  the 
best  teacher.  It  may  be  dramatic,  but 
it  is  often  too  dangerous. 

2)  An  understanding  of  the  en- 
vironment into  which  one  is  going  is 
a  part  of  effective  preparation.  How 
to  meet  pressures  and  temptations; 
how  to  be  "in  the  world  but  not  of 
the  world";  how  to  retain  one's  per- 
sonal integrity- — these  are  positives  to 
be  learned. 

3)  Discovering  positives  and  nega- 
tives. Military  experience  need  not  be 
a  dead-end  experience — education 
may  be  continued;  cultural  lives  of 
other  people  may  be  studied;  techni- 
cal training  may  be  received;  engage- 
ment in  religious  and  missionary  ac- 
tivities may  be  maintained. 

4)  Incentive  is  always  better  than 
invective.  Christian  ideals  may  be 
carried  by  our  people  of  the  military 
today  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

We  should  counsel  with  our  youth 
to  be  Christians  who  may  indeed  be 
ambassadors  of  good  will,  of  friend- 
ship, and  of  integrity. 
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I  \Y( )  IN-ONE.  It  isn't  often  a  man 
can  drop  one  successful  career  in  mid- 
dle life  and  launch  another  equally 
rewarding.  But  Chester  Lauck  is  one 
man  who  has  turned  this  difficult 
trick. 

For  24  years  his  voice  paid  regular, 
welcome  visits  in  the  homes  of  mil- 
lions of  radio  listeners  from  coast  to 
coast;  he  was  "Lum"  of  the  popular 
radio  team,  Lum  and  Abner. 

But  a  few  years  ago  he  flip-flopped 
out  of  radio  into  a  completely  differ- 
ent world — big  business.  Now  he  is 
executive  assistant  of  Continental 
Oil  Co.,  traveling  at  the  rate  of 
100,000  miles  a  year  and  speaking  as 
many  as  eight  times  a  week  in  five 
different  states. 

Lauck's  self-description,  illustrated 
by  photo  of  real  and  radio  selves:  "A 
split  personality." 


Within  our  church  are 

many  exceptional  people. 
As  a  sample,  meet  these 

Unusual 


CHESTER  L.1UCK:  From  air  wares  to  oil  rigs  in  a  angle  leap. 


SPACE  MAN.  When  the  U.S.  fires 
man's  first  earth  satellite  out  into 
space  by  1958,  it  will  be  a  special 
triumph  for  a  quiet-spoken  Method- 
ist. He's  Dr.  John  Peter  Hagen,  di- 
rector of  Project  Vanguard,  the 
navy's   satellite  program. 

Dr.  Hagen  began  work  for  the 
navy  20  years  ago,  still  carries  the 
same  battered  lunch  box  he  used  his 
first  day.  An  authority  on  short  wave, 
radar,  and  radio  astronomy,  he 
started  out  to  be  a  lawyer  but 
switched  to  science  because  one 
day  in  his  senior  year  at  Boston  Uni- 
versity "I  was  offered  a  teaching  fel- 
lowship at  Wesleyan  in  physics.  That 
paid  money;  law  school  didn't." 

How  does  this  scientist  from  the 
Clarendon,  Va.,  Methodist  Church 
find  relaxation  from  his  charts  and 
figures  after  a  hard  day  in  the  lab? 
By  watching  baseball  on  TV  with 
his  wife  and  two  sons. 
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DR.  HAGEN:  .1  teaching  fellowship  is  helping  to  launch  the  new  earth  satellite. 
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MAYOR'S  RIGHT  HAND.  Life- 
long Methodist  Mrs.  Anna  Arnold 
Hedgeman  wanted  to  he  an  actress. 
But  her  father,  a  religious  crusader, 
set  her  on  a  course  which  led  to 
teaching,  welfare  work — and  now 
assistant  to  Mayor  Wagner  of  New 
York  City.  To  list  her  activities  re- 
quires three  long,  single-spaced 
pages;  they  range  from  work  with 
union  leaders  to  training  students 
from  abroad,  and  from  studying 
Israel's  educational  programs  t<>  in- 
specting seamen's  centers  in  Turkey. 

With  all  that,  this  wife  of  a  con- 
cert artist  finds  time  to  serve  St. 
Mark's  Church,  Methodism's  largest 
parish  in  New  York,  and  both  our 
denomination  and  Christianity  by 
work  on  half  a  dozen  boards  and 
agencies  striving  to  advance  the  cause 
of  Christ. 

Typical  of  her  far-flung  honors:  a 
high-school  library  in  Inkster,  Mich., 
is  named  for  her — and  so  is  a  new 
highway  in  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 


MRS.  HEDGEMAN:  City  official,  busy  wife,  and  spar\  plug  of  Methodist  aQa 


Methodists 
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NELLO  QUADS:  Are  they  Methodism's  only  foursome? 


MULTIPLE  METHODISTS.  Wor- 
shipers at  First  Methodist  Church, 
Hollis,  N.Y.,  enjoyed  a  rare  treat  re- 
cently. A  set  of  quadruplets — three 
girls  and  a  boy — was  received  into 
membership. 

The  look-alikes  were  Michael,  Man-' 
reen,  Eileen,  and  Kathleen  Nello,  13, 
children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  C. 
Nello.  The  quads  have  been  attend- 
ing the  church  since  moving  to  Hollis 
some  six  years  ago. 

Said  their  pastor,  the  Rev.  Wesley 
D.  Osborne,  "It  was  certainly  a  proud 
day  for  us  all."  One  recent  count 
showed  26  sets  of  quads  now  alive. 
And  that  brings  up  this  interesting 
question:  Are  the  Nellos  the  only 
Methodist  foursome? 

Dr.  Osborne  thinks  there  may  be 
another  set  attending  another  Meth- 
odist church  someplace  in  this  vast 
land  of  ours,  "but  I  don't  know 
where." 
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Scanning  the  majestic   order  of  the   universe, 

a  naturalist  finds  sublime  assurance  to  sustain  his 

faith  in  God — and  in  the  future. 


Sinless   and  Godless 


By  DONALD  CULROSS  PEATTIE 


_T  ROM  time  immemorial  men 
have  looked  heavenward  to  find 
some  answer  to  the  questions  of  the 
soul.  It  has  seemed,  since  the  clays 
of  the  Prophets,  that  surely  in  the 
stars  lay  some  answer  to  ultimate 
mystery,  and  every  child  has  had  an 
instinct  that  there,  perhaps,  might 
be  the  seat  of  the  Almighty.  Today 
we  have  lenses  that  can  pierce  deep 
into  infinity,  and  still  we  do  not 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  Throne. 

Astronomers — not  the  least  devout 
ol  mi.n — are  not  looking,  however, 
for  so  much  as  a  glimmer  of  a  golden 
chair  leg.  They  simply  want  to  know 
what  it's  like  out  there,  especially  on 
the  planet  most  likely  to  resemble 
our  own  earth.  And  last  year  Mars 
was  exceptionally  close — only  some 
35  million-odd  miles  away. 

This  close-up  confirmed  our  earlier 
impressions — that  in  the  warmest 
|>art  of  the  day  on  the  Martian  equa- 
tor, the  temperature  is  still  no  higher 
than  on  a  sunless  chilly  day  in  the 
late  fall  of  New  York.  Th.it  there  is 
not  enough  free  oxygen  in  the  Mar- 
tian  atmosphere  to  keep  a  candle 
burning.  That  the  scenery  there  is 
monotonous — mostly  one  vast  desert, 
with  only  very  low  mountains. 

The  storms  wc  see  arc  probably 
great  whirls  of  dust.  There  are  no 
seas.  The  polar  caps  are  not  certainly 
ice;  they  may  be  nothing  but  cold 
clouds,  or  thin  snowfalls,  and  the 
"snow"  may  be  carbon  dioxide — "dry 
ice,"  as  wc  call  it.  Little  there  is  on 
Mars  to  sustain   life. 

In  contrast,  here  on  earth  wc  have 
everything  needed  to  sustain  life's 
most  complex  forms,  from  a  hum- 
mingbird to  an  orchid.  Our  oceans, 
slow  to  heat  up  and  slow  to  cool 
down,  act  as  great  thermostats,  hold- 
ing the  temperatures  of  soil  and  air 
back    from    sudden     and     excessive 
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rises  and  falls.  We  have  an  abun- 
dance of  free  oxygen  to  breathe,  to 
which  our  plant  life  is  forever  adding 
more  because  it  produces  more  than 
it  can  itself  use. 

Even  water  has  a  property  that 
could  well  be  called  God-given.  For, 
as  it  reaches  the  freezing  point,  it 
begins  to  expand,  so  that  a  cubic  foot 
of  ice  weighs  less  than  a  cubic  foot 
of  water,  and  as  a  result  ice  floats. 
This  is  a  simple  fact  of  primary  im- 
portance to  us  all,  for  if  ice  sank,  it 
would  accumulate  at  the  ocean  bot- 
toms, and  so  all  earth's  waters  would 
by  now  have  become  cruelly  impris- 
oned. Instead  they  run  in  the  rivers 
that  refresh  the  lands,  and  lie  in  lakes 
reflecting  the  heavens,  and  girdle  our 
globe  with  mighty  seas. 

So  it  would  seem  that,  as  if  bv  a 
great  design,  conditions  on  earth  are 
uniquely  adapted  to  the  sustaining 
of  life  and  its  flowering  into  beauty. 
Even  the  blue  of  the  sky  is  a  phe- 
nomenon of  our  atmosphere,  an  opti- 
cal effect,  just  as  the  rainbow  is.  The 
soundless,  smokeless  mills  of  the 
green  leaf  are  forever  producing  the 
primal  work  of  the  world,  in  fur- 
nishing our  basic  foods,  so  that  the 
veriest  weed  is  more  valuable  in  life's 
economy  than  the  wisest  economist. 
The  perfect  fit  of  the  sphinx  moth's 
long  tongue  to  the  deep,  slender  corol- 
las of  some  of  my  garden  flowers, 
too,  seems  part  of  some  grand  de- 
sign where  cverv  piece  fits  together 
to  perfection.  Or,  if  wc  cannot  fit  it 
all  in  place  today,  we  feel  we  may 
discover  how  to  do  so  with  fresh  eves 
tomorrow.  Thus  if  wc  awake  and 
find  "the  morning  dew-pearled," 
then,  surely, 

God's  iii  his  heaven, 
Ill's   right    with    the    world. 

Turn,   however,  to  your   morning 


newspaper,  and  you  know  at  once 
that  you  and  Browning  are  sadly 
mistaken.  When  Thoreau  wrote,  "I 
have  heard  no  bad  news,"  he  was  not 
thinking  of  the  daily  press,  but  of  the 
thrush's  song.  He,  who  so  confident- 
ly broke  civil  law,  on  high  principle, 
that  he  went  to  jail  for  it,  trusted — it 
unconsciously — to  nature's  laws. 

But  these  are  not  really  laws,  in 
the  sense  that  man-made  dicta  are. 
Nor  are  they  the  same  as  divine  law. 
The  laws  of  both  God  and  man  pre- 
sume not  only  a  lawgiver,  but  a  mo- 
rality behind  them.  Even  the  grim 
laws  of  the  totalitarian  states  are 
based  upon  an  ethic  of  their  own,  be 
it  no  better  than  might  makes  right. 

Divine  and  human  law  both  tell 
us  what  we,  as  individuals  with  free- 
dom of  will,  shall  do,  exercising  our 
ethical  choice.  It  is  a  sin,  or  lays  us 
open  to  a  run-in  with  the  police,  to 
break  these  laws,  and  punishment 
mav  follow — now  or  in  the  hereafter. 

Natural  laws  are  so  different  that 
perhaps  they  should  not  be  called  by 
the  same  name.  They  are,  rather, 
shorthand  descriptions  of  effects  that 
take  place  as  a  result  of  certain 
causes.  Mendel's  law  of  inheritance, 
Newton's  law  ol  gravity,  Einstein's 
law  ol  relativity,  and  all  the  rest  of 
them  imply  no  freedom  of  will,  no 
higher  authority,  no  set  of  ethics. 
Moreover,  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
break  them — hence  one  cannot  sin 
against  them,  neither  may  one  lay  up 
treasure  in  heaven  bv  obeying  them. 
For  nature,  which  is  God's  handi- 
work, is  not  in  itself  God. 

To  embrace  this  grand  fact  is  at 
once  to  get  rid  of  a  great  deal  of  sen- 
timental pantheism  and  to  open  lor 
ourselves  a  vast  serenity  in  which  to 
escape  from  our  moral  responsibili- 
ties, "the  weighing  of  fate,  and  the  sad 
discussion  ol  sin."  The  discarded  sen- 
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Donald  C.  Pcattic:  "Nature,  which  is  Cod's  handiwor\,  is  not  in  itself  God." 


timent  was  never  more  succinctly 
and  tritely  expressed  than  in  Joyce 
Kilmer's  poem,  Trees: 

Poems  are  made  by  fools  lil{e  me 
But  only   God  can   mal{e  a   tree. 

Not  at  all — trees  are  made  only  by 
trees.  Great  oaks  from  little  acorns 
grow;  a  grain  of  sequoia  seed  is  the 
only  begetter  of  the  California  Big- 
tree,  oldest  and  mightiest  of  living 
things.  Hickory  trees  come  from 
hickory  nuts,  and  chinaberry  trees 
from  chinaberries.  We  may  add  that 
poems  are  written  only  by  poets,  who 
are  not  such  fools  as  they  sometimes 
act.  One  declines  to  think  that  only 
God  can  make  a  fool,  since  making 
fools  of  ourselves  is  one  thing  that 
frail  humanity  can  do  without  divine 
intervention. 

In  short,  there  is  no  place  for  God 
in    that   couplet   at   all,   and   he   has 
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been  dragged  in  to  bolster  up  an 
otherwise  weakish  bit  of  versification, 
and  made  to  vouch  for  statements 
that,  to  the  scientist,  are  untrue.  And 
that,  it  seems  to  me,  is  taking  the 
name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain — 
not,  to  be  sure,  as  an  oath,  but  in  the 
vain  hope  that  somebody  will  believe 
what  you  have  said  if  you  just  bring 
the  name  of  the  Lord  into  your  argu- 
ment. 

Sir  James  Jeans,  the  astronomer 
who  was  so  brilliantly  successful  at 
popularizing  his  great  science,  was 
occasionally  guilty  of  vanity  of  this 
sort.  I  seem  to  remember  that  he 
stated  that  God  must  be  a  mathema- 
tician, because  the  universe  was  ap- 
parently ruled  by  mathematics.  I  find 
Sir  James'  statement  philosophical- 
ly naive.  The  stars,  which  looked  to 
the  old  desert  shepherds  like  gems 
on  a  black  cloth,  are  known  to  us 


now  to  be  whirling  hells  oi  heat.  If 
God  is  a  mathematical  God,  moving 
among  them,  he  is  certainly  not  the 
personal  ( rod  I  need. 

For  profoundly  do  I  need  both 
God  and  nature.  But  I  don't  need — 
or  want — to  have  them  telescoped  in- 
to one  and  the  same.  The  result,  to 
my  mind,  is  a  disastrous  collision.  I 
am  a  layman,  trained  as  a  scientist; 
I  am  a  baptized  and  confirmed  mem- 
ber of  a  Protestant  faith,  still  in  rea- 
sonably good  standing,  as  far  as  I 
know.  As  a  scientist,  I  have  the  right 
and  duty  to  query  all  natural  phe- 
nomena. But  I  have  it  on  the  best 
theological  authority  that  the  ways  of 
God  are  not  wholly  comprehensible 
to  the  weak  human  intellect,  and  will 
probably  always  remain  so.  This  de- 
cree I  accept,  but  only  if  I  may  keep 
God  and  nature  separate.  For  I 
shall   never  come  to  the  end  ol    my 
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\_J    GOD  ot   heaven  and  earth, 

we  thank  thee 

that  nineteen  hundred  years 

ago,  thou  didst  reveal 

the  perfect  figure 

lor  mankind  in  the  person 

of  a  carpenter. 

1  h rough  his  courage, 

through    his   pity, 

his  love  of  his  fellow  men, 

and  his  victory 

over  suffering,  sorrow, 

selfishness,  and  sin, 

and  death, 

thou   didst   manifest   to  us 

the   perfect    man. 

1  each    us  that  our   own 

pathways  ol  life  must  lead 

on  into  the  way  oi   Christ 

who  hung  upon  a  cross. 

Wavering,  unwilling 

to  make  the  choice, 

we  hesitate. 

We  humbly  confess  it. 


v>au< 


ise  the  spirit  ol   Christ 

to  dwell   in  us. 

that  we  may  kill  selfishness 

and  he  children  ol   Cod 

who  love  our  fellow  men. 

This  we  pray 

in  the  name  of  Christ. 

Amen 

11    l-l;  Ci'ERS    i  '  'l:    in  INC.    Mil  si.ikin 
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curiosity  ami  need  to  probe  the  mys- 
teries of  the  latter. 

Ami  separate  they  inescapably  ap- 
pear to  me.  For  if  God  set  off  nature 
in  the  first  place,  like  a  wound-up 
clock  (and  on  this  1  will  not  argue), 
it  is  certainly  not  ticking  alorm  on 
the  beat  of  Christian  ethics — or  the 
ethics  of  Plato  or  Confucius,  so  far 
as  I  know  anything  about  these.  So 
if  indeed  God  marks  the  smallest 
sparrow's  fall,  how  can  he  do  so  with 
the  eyes  of  an  umpire?  That,  certain- 
ly, is  against  the  nature  of  things. 

The  other  day,  for  example,  I  was 
looking  out  of  my  study  window  at 
a  Sierra  junco,  a  harmless,  friendly 
little  bird,  with  soft  subtle  colors, 
pink  sides,  and  black  bill.  He  was 
hopping  quietly  on  the  brick  wall, 
when  a  blucjay  swept  down  out  of 
a  tree,  laid  the  junco  dead  at  one 
stroke  of  his  fierce  beak,  and  then 
with  a  raucous  screech  of  triumph 
and  a  flash  of  beautiful  blue  wings, 
swept  up  to  his  perch  again. 

Before  I  had  time  to  bury  the 
junco,  my  telephone  rang.  It  was  a 
friend  busy  with  an  "inspirational" 
article  on  nature,  who  wished  to 
know  if  I  could  think  of  any  animal 
which  killed  wantonly,  as  humans 
do.  "Yes,"  I  said.  "Bluejavs."  Nor 
can  I  fine}  any  place  to  fit  Divinity 
into  that  small  avian  murder. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  I  think  the 
natural  world  is  an  ensnaring 
province  of  the  devil,  as  some  of  the 
old  pietists  believed  right  up  to  the 
time  of  the  Salem  witch  trials.  Sure- 
ly there  are  few  today  who  hold  that 
the  devil  has  conquered  the  world, 
or  that  God  put  fossils  in  the  rocks 
"to  tempt  geologists  to  infidelity,"  as 
was  once  stoutly  maintained. 

Rather  do  I  believe  that  nature's 
is  a  sinless  world,  and  one  in  which 
matters  are  working  out  over  vast 
spaces  of  time  according  to  evolution. 
(And  I  beg  you  not  to  object  that 
"Darwinism"  is  an  abandoned 
theory,  for  there  never  was  such  an 
"ism"  as  "Darwinism"  except  in  the 
minds  ot  its  opponents.  Darwin,  for 
one.  knew  nothing  of  it.  He  was  just 
one  of  the  many  great  naturalists 
who  perceived  .mil  proved  the  fact 
ol  evolution,  a  fact  now  admitted 
by  everv  scientist,  from  lamed  astron- 
omers to  insignificant  botanists  like 
myself.) 

And  I  do  believe,  too,  that  science 
should    not    be   separated    into  good. 


help!  til  science,  and  bail  science 
threatening  the  world.  You  have  to 
take  the  scientihe  method  as  a  whole. 
II  you  deplore  it,  on  grounds  ol 
Christian  morality,  you  should  logi- 
cally have  your  electric  wiring  torn 
out  of  your  house  (as  you  should 
pluck  out  your  eye  if  it  offend  you), 
and  the  telephone  too,  also  your  TV 
set.  And  give  all  to  the  poor,  to  be 
thorough  about  it. 

What,  then,  is  left  of  nature? 
What  good  is  it  to  us,  if  it  contains 
no  grand  spiritual  design,  no  great 
morality? 

It  is  so  great  a  good  that  I,  for  one, 
could  not  find  my  way  through  life 
without  it.  It  is  not  only  a  vast 
sanctuary,  in  which  one  may  refuge 
from  the  whips  of  conscience  ami 
the  struggle  between  right  and 
wrong.  It  is  an  immense  and  inno- 
cent purification.  The  long  sibilance 
of  the  wind  in  the  treetops,  high 
above  good  and  evil,  is  not  the  voice 
of  God,  nor  is  the  eternal  plunge 
and  sigh  of  the  surf  on  the  shore, 
no,  nor  bird  song  nor  cricket  chirp. 
But  these  voices  and  their  like  drown 
out  the  counsels  of  the  man-made 
world,  so  often  false.  And  in  the  se- 
renity which  they  announce  one  can, 
in  time,  with  listening,  catch  some- 
times, it  seems,  a  truly  divine  in- 
struction. 

The  beauty  of  the  natural  world 
is  so  great  that  surely  it  can  come — 
though  God  knows  how — from  no 
hand  less  than  God's.  Its  catalogue 
is  so  endless  one  can  begin  anywhere, 
with  today's  sunrise,  with  this  mo- 
ment's leaf  shadow  dancing  on  the 
path,  with  the  Grand  Canyon,  or  the 
sight  of  the  snow-capped  Rockies 
across  the  plains.  Beauty,  too,  is 
cleansing  and  brings  its  own  absolu- 
tion and  enlightenment. 

But  even  in  the  dark,  alone,  at 
midnight,  1  find  in  nature  not  God 
but  a  sublime  assurance.  For  there 
is  everywhere  in  it,  from  the  table  of 
the  elements  to  the  structure  of  an 
atom,  from  the  honeycomb  of  a  bee 
to  the  composition  of  a  daisv,  in 
every  case  a  specific  and  incorruptible 
order.  It  is  this  majestic  order,  pre- 
vailing throughout  the  whole  of  na- 
ture, which — more  than  its  peace, 
more  than  its  adorable  beauty — sus- 
tains me.  And  so  upheld,  one  may 
humbly  go  on  to  seek  what  it  is  not 
for  any  of  us  here  on  earth  to  dis- 
cover. 
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Teens 

With  an  e 


"Dick"  Richmond  Barbour,  Ph.D. 


q 


My  trouble  is  my  temper.  I  get 
mad  too  easily.  I  used  to  have  friends 
at  school  but  they  deserted  me.  Some 
other  girls  invited  me  to  a  picnic  with 
them.  When  we  got  there  1  realized 
they'd  invited  me  only  to  ma\e  fun  of 
me.  They  kept  trying  to  make  me  lose 
my  temper.  Finally  I  did;  then  they 
laughed  real  hard.  I  came  home  alone. 
I  talk  back  to  my  parents,  too.  Can  you 
help  me?—D.T. 


A 


Part  of  being  a  teen-ager  is  hav- 
ing temper  problems.  Your  temper  is 
worse  now  than  it  will  be  later.  Do 
you  have  any  special  talents?  Are  you 
a  good  Sunday-school  leader?  Then 
lead  a  class.  Can  you  sew  nice  clothes? 
Then  sew  them.  Are  you  a  musician? 
Then  play.  The  more  successful  you 
feel,  the  less  you'll  lose  your  temper. 
Try  to  head  off  rows  when  you  see 
them  coming.  Most  people  will  be  glad 
to  help  you.  Let  your  parents  know 
what  you're  setting  out  to  do.  Be  sure 
to  get  enough  sleep  and  to  stay  well. 
Fatigue  and  illness  will  increase  your 
troubles,  you  know. 


•^  I'm  a  boy  of  16.  I  have  awful 
pimples  on  my  face.  They  are  very  big 
and  leave  scars  when  they  go  away. 
My  dad  had  them,  too,  and  his  face  is 
pitted  permanently.  Girls  look  at  me, 
then  cringe,  and  turn  away.  Dad  said  1 
could  see  a  doctor  if  I  wanted  to.  He 
also  said  pimples  are  something  I  have 
to  live  through.  Is  he  right? — J.H. 


«.      . 


Perhaps  he's  right,  but  there  may 
be  ways  to  improve  your  condition.  See 
a  good  skin  doctor.  They  have  learned 
much    about    those    teen-age    pimples. 
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Diet  helps  some  young  people  avoid 
them.  Certain  antiseptic  skin  cleansers 
seem  to  prevent  the  infections.  Some- 
times hypodermic  shots  are  used.  Don't 
give  up  until  you've  tried  all  the  things 
a  good  dermatologist  can  suggest.  In 
these  cases,  persistence  helps. 


Shall  I  tell  a  boy  why  1  don't 
go  to  the  movies  with  him?  He  has 
invited  me  10  or  11  times.  1  am  13  and 
he  is  14.  My  parents  say  I'm  too  young 
for  dates.  If  I  tell  him  that  he'll  thinly 
I'm  a  square. — M.V. 


(  Thousands  of  girls  your  age  face 

the  same  difficulty.  So  do  many  boys  of 
13  and  14.  Tell  him.  I'm  sure  he  will 
understand — and  he  certainly  will  not 
write  you  off  as  a  square. 


As  a  worried  mother,  I'm  writ- 
ing you  about  my  daughter's  make-up. 
My  girl  is  15.  We  are  having  an  argu- 
ment over  lipstick,  rouge,  and  plucked 
eyebrows.  1  use  make-up  myself;  I  don't 
think  it's  sinful.  But  I  hate  to  see  my 
girl  grow  up  so  fast.  Couldn't  she  be  a 
sweet,  simple  little  child  a  few  years 
longer? — B.T. 


I'm  alraid  not.  Teen-agers  are 
growing  up  faster  than  their  parents 
did.  Partly  the  reason  is  physical. 
They're  healthier,  quicker  to  mature. 
Partly  the  reason  is  commercial.  Tele- 
vision, radio,  and  printed  ads  encour- 
age them  to  be  like  adults.  In  a  home 
such  as  yours,  I  suggest  you  let  your 
daughter  use  the  same  make-up  that 
the  good   girls   in   her  class  use.   Don't 
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permit  her  to  be  ahead  of  them;  don't 
force  her  to  be  very  far  behind  them. 
Just  have  her  avoid  extremes. 


My  parents  won't  trust  me.  I'm 
a  girl  of  15  and  don't  deceive  my  folks 
any  more  than  the  other  kids  do.  I've 
made  a  few  mistakes,  but  they  didn't 
turn  out  too  seriously.  My  mother  wants 
to  know  ahead  of  time  everything  I  do. 
She  cautions  me  until  I'm  red  in  the 
face.  My  father  seems  to  expect  me  to 
lie.  He  as^  me  to  prove  some  of  the 
things  I  tell  him.  My  friends'  parents 
are  just  as  suspicious.  Why  won't  they 
trust  us? — M.L. 


They  want  to  trust  you,  but  are 
afraid  you'll  make  disastrous  mistakes. 
You  may  exaggerate  your  strengths; 
they  exaggerate  your  weaknesses.  How 
frequently  have  you  deceived  them?  If 
they  catch  you  in  one  lie  they'll  stay  sus- 
picious. Be  honest  with  them.  The 
quickest  way  to  get  freedom  is  to  dem- 
onstrate to  parents  your  good  judgment 
and  reliability. 


/  am  almost  15.  1  went  with  a 
boy,  18,  for  a  long  time.  I  truly  loved 
him.  Usually  he  is  good,  but  he  has 
bad  friends.  He  was  arrested  with 
stolen  hubcaps  in  his  car.  He  said  an- 
other boy  had  put  them  there,  but  I 
don't  believe  him.  The  judge  placed 
him  on  probation  for  a  year.  I  kept  go- 
ing with  him.  Then  he  and  his  gang 
stole  expensive  tools  from  a  garage.  I 
have  broken  up  with  him.  I  feel  awful. 
My  mother  tells  me  1  did  right,  but 
I'm  not  sure.  I  wish  I  could  talk  with 
my  father,  but  he  died  three  month < 
ago.  I  used  to  discuss  my  problems  with 
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Looks  at     movies 


By     Harry     C.     Spencer 

General    Secretary,    Methodist    Television,    Radio,    and     Film   Commission 


Films  are  rated  for  audience  suit- 
ability. .  I/so,  the  symbols  (  -f-)  and  (  — ) 
provide  "yes"  or  "no"  answers  to  the 
question:  Do  the  ethical  standards  in 
the  film  in  general  provide  constructive 
entertainment? 

Abandon  Ship  (Columbia)  Adults 
(  +  ) 
Really  grueling — and  apparently 
based  on  a  true  incident.  After  the 
sinking  of  a  luxury  liner,  Tyrone  Power 
is  in  command  of  a  lifeboat.  It  was 
built  for  nine,  can  hold  13  at  most,  but 
now  has  26  aboard  or  clinging  to  the 
sides.  When  a  storm  comes  up,  Tyrone 
has  to  make  a  life-or-death  decision. 

Bachelor    Party     (United    Artists' 
Adults  (  +  ) 

On  a  typical  bachelor  party  for  an 
office  friend,  each  man  tries  to  drown 
or  forget  the  frustrations  and  fears 
which  make  his  life  empty.  Not  always 
a  pleasant  film,  this  is  an  important 
one. 

Boy  on  a  Dolphin  (20th  Century- 
Fox  )  Family  (  -\- ) 
Sophia  Loren,  a  sponge  diver  in 
Greece,  discovers  a  sunken  ship  with  a 
strange  statue  of  a  boy  on  a  dolphin. 
She  tells  Alan  Ladd,  an  archaeologist. 
Clifton  Webb,  a  treasure-hunting  ad- 
venturer, also  hears  of  the  statue.  The 
story  is  exciting,  the  scenery  magnifi- 
cent. 

Designing  Woman  (MCM)  Adults 
(  +  )  Youth  (  +  ) 
This  is  sheer  fantasy — no  one  would 
expect,  or  want,  to  find  these  charac- 
ters in  real  life.  Gregory  Peck,  a  crusad- 
ing sports  writer,  marries  Lauren 
Bacall,  top  fashion  authority.  But  their 
two   worlds    are   not   easily    combined. 

The  Little  Hut  (MCM)  Adults  (-) 
Stewarl  Granger  is  a  financial  genius, 
much  too  busy  to  pay  attention  to  the 
emotional  desires  ol  his  wife,  Ava 
(  iardner.  She,  in  an  innocent  way,  runs 
around  with  David  Niven,  a  former 
sweetheart  (and  friend  of  Granger's). 
When  the  three  become  marooned  on  a 
desert  island,  the  producers  have  a 
struLTirle  "cttin<i  the  humor  out  of  the 
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situation  and  still  keeping  the  film 
clean.  They  don't  quite  succeed  in 
either. 

Ride  Back  ( United  Artists)  Adults 
(  +  )  Youth  (  +  ) 
William  Conrad  is  sent  into  Mexico 
to  bring  back  accused  murderer  An- 
thony Quinn.  He  captures  Quinn  and 
they  begin  the  long  ride  back.  On  the 
way,  the  character  of  each  is  vividly 
revealed  in  Quinn's  struggle  to  gain  his 
freedom  and  Conrad's  to  keep  his  pris- 
oner. 

Spring    Reunion     (United    Artists) 
Adults    (  +  )    Youth    (  +  ) 

The  scene  is  a  high-school  alumni  re- 
union. Betty  Hutton,  who  was  the  most 
popular  girl  in  her  class,  is  still  un- 
married. So  is  her  former  sweetheart. 
who  was  voted  the  most  popular  boy. 

Dragoon  Wells  Massacre  (Allied 
Artists)  Adults  (  +  ) 
Ingredients:  Barry  Sullivan,  being 
taken  to  the  nearest  judge  for  trial  for 
murder;  Dennis  O'Keefe,  army  cap- 
tain, who  happens  to  meet  the  prison 
wagon;  a  traveling  peddler  (  actually  a 
gunrunner  for  the  Indians);  a  stage- 
coach with  a  couple  of  women  pas- 
sengers, and  finally  the  familiar 
Apaches  on  the  warpath. 

Twelve  Angry  Men  (United)  Adults 
(  +  )  Youth  (  +  ) 
Why  does  a  jury  return  a  verdict  of 
guilty?  Or  not  guilty?  At  first,  only 
one  of  the  12  has  a  doubt  about  the 
guilt  of  a  boy  accused  of  murdering  his 
father.  Before  a  verdict  is  finally  ren- 
dered, the  motivation  of  each  juror,  his 
prejudices  and  complexes,  are  revealed 
in  the  harsh  light  of  the  jury  room. 

Ten  Thousand  Bedrooms  (MCM) 
Adults  (  +  )  Youth  (  +  ) 
A  rather  silly  story  ol  Dean  Martin, 
young  manager  of  a  world-wide  chain 
ol  hotels,  who  tails  in  love  with  a 
girl  in  ever)  port — until  he  meets 
Eva  Bartok.  Singing  and  beautiful  back- 
ground scenery  of  Rome  give  the  him  a 
certain  glamour,  but  they  don't  com- 
pensate lor  the  feeble  plot — and  neither 
docs  Dean  Martin's  singing. 


/;//;;.  Now  lie  received  poor  grades  in 
school  and  I  don't  even  can  about 
swimming,  although  I  am  on  a  swim- 
ming team.    Will  you  help  me? — M.A. 


You  did  the  right  thing.  Life 
has  been  cruel  to  you.  You  are  having 
to  grow  up  lastcr  than  most  girls  ami 
it  is  hard. 

Try  to  stop  thinking  about  this  boy. 
He  is  old  for  you  and  appears  headed 
for  serious  trouble.  Try  to  look  upon 
him  as  an  important  part  of  your  grow- 
ing up  and  nothing  more,  do  out 
with  another  boy.  Eventually  you'll 
find  a  more  reliable  one  you  can  enjoy 
going  with. 

Look  for  a  summer  job.  Keep  active 
in  church.  Go  places  with  your  friends. 
Don't  stay  home  brooding.  Talk  over 
your,  troubles  with  your  minister. 
Prayer  will  help  you  greatly.  Time, 
faith,  and  work  will  bring  you  success. 


The  doctor  tells  me  I  am  55 
pounds  overweight.  My  parents  scold 
me  about  it.  When  I  suit  up  for  gym 
the  other  boys  call  me  names.  I  lik^c 
food.  You  die  if  you  stop  eating,  don't 
you?  My  mother  made  me  ta\c  reduc- 
ing pills.  They  gave  me  dizzy  spells. 
Sow  Mom  has  ask^ed  the  school's  cafe- 
teria manager  not  to  sell  me  ca\e,  pic, 
or  candy.  She  has  put  our  whole  family 
on  my  diet.  My  father  promises  to  give 
me  $5  for  every  pound  I  lose  and  a 
whipping  for  every  pound  I  gain.  Hon1 
do  other  fat  boys  reduce0 — B.L. 


Until  they  want  to  reduce,  they 
st. iv  fat.  I  respect  your  folks'  efforts,  but 
thev  can't  do  the  job  for  you.  Pressure 
and  punishment  probably  will  make 
you  want  to  eat  all  the  more.  Ask  them 
to  arrange  conferences  for  you  with  a 
psychologist.  An  expert  can  help  you 
understand  yourself  and  why  you  over- 
cat.  Perhaps  then  you'll  decide  to  co- 
operate. So  far  you  haven't.  There 
are  good  psychologists  on  the  faculty 
of  the  college  nearest  your  home. 


TEEN-AGERS:  Want  straight  answers 
to  some  of  your  most  pressing  prob- 
lems? Then  write  to  Dr.  Barbour.  lie 
knows  and  understands  young  people 
,/<  do  few  authorities  today.  Dr.  Bar- 
hour  is  head  of  the  San  Diego  public- 
school  system's  counseling  department. 
Write  Dr.  Richmond  Barbour,  c/o 
Together,  740  N.  Rush  St.,  Chicago 
11.  ///.—Eds. 
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Why  be  afraid  of  advancing  middle  age? 
It's  the  entryivay  to  the  richest  years  of  your  life. 

The  Luxury 
of  BeiM  5U 


By  PHYLLIS  W.  MALI) 


'i 
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'OES  THE  thought  of  turning 
50  hold  special  dread  for  you?  It  did 
tor  me.  I  hated  the  idea.  I  suspected 
that  on  the  midnight  ushering  in 
my  birthday,  I'd  suddenly  turn  gray 
and  ancient.  Somehow  50  symbolized 
the  end  of  hope,  ambition,  every- 
thing. So,  on  the  morning  of  that 
eventful  day  my  husband,  a  wise 
and  understanding  man,  suggested  I 
go  downtown  and  buy  a  new  dress. 

At  the  shop  the  saleswoman  offered 
several  suggestions.  Then  suddenly 
she  said,  "Mrs.  Heald,  I  have  just  the 
outfit  for  you!"  She  disappeared,  but 
a  few  minutes  later  was  back  with  a 
darling  number — in  red. 

I  gasped.  "That's  not  for  me!  I'm 
50  years  old."  But  the  saleslady  ig- 
nored my  protest.  "You're  only  as 
old  as  you  feel,"  she  insisted.  Then 
she  slipped  the  dress  over  my  head. 

The  minute  I  saw  myself  in  that 
size  16  and  realized  it  was  becoming, 
something  wonderful  happened.  All 
at  once  my  50  years  became  a  proud 
possession  instead  of  a  burden.  In  a 
flash  I  saw  them  as  a  schooling  for 
the  years  of  contentment  ahead.  And 
suddenly  I  was  thankful  I  lived  in 
today's  world  where  life  is  longer, 
healthier,  and  happier  for  women, 
and  the  ability  to  get  joy  and  great- 
ness out  of  it  depends  upon  ourselves. 
There  are  no  customs  or  restrictions 
to  restrain  us.  And  standing  before 
the  mirror,  engulfed  in  the  glory  of 
that  dress,  I  glimpsed  the  future  and 
understood  the  luxury  of  being  50. 

It  is  in  middle  life  that  we  women 
can  take  the  cream  off  the  milk,  so 
to  speak.  Our  families  are  beyond 
the  "I  must  worry"  stage.  Whether 
Tommy   studied  law  as   we  wanted 
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him  to,  and  whether  Betty  Jane  mar- 
ried the  man  of  her  choice  or  ours,  is 
merely  so  much  water  under  the 
bridge. 

Today  the  important  point  to  re- 
member is  that  our  husbands  are 
reaching  retirement  time  and  we 
have  years  ahead  of  pure  relaxation. 
Years  of  well-earned  pleasure  to 
be  enjoyed  with  a  clear  conscience 
and  a  happy  feeling  of  complete,  con- 
tinued freedom.  We  can  appreciate 
the  fact  that  this  isn't  a  short  holiday 
which  will  end  in  two  weeks  and 
send  us  back  to  cooking,  laundering, 
and  other  domestic  duties. 

Now  we  are  free!  Of  course,  we 
still  have  our  homes  (and  we  want 
to  keep  them)  but  they're  easy  to  run. 
We've  outgrown  elaborate  parties 
and  the  haunting  need  of  keeping  up 
with  the  Joneses.  Nor  do  we  have  to 
lie  awake  and  worry  whether  Bettv 
Jane's  boy  friend  drinks  even  though 
she  claims  he  doesn't,  or  whether 
Tommy  is  forgetting  his  promise  to 
hold  his  car's  speed  down  to  40.  No; 
now  our  evenings  consist  of  enter- 
taining small  groups,  people  we 
really  enjoy,  with  whom  we  have 
common  interests. 

Oh,  sometimes  we  go  to  a  swank 
restaurant  but,  frankly,  we're  bored. 
At  least  my  husband  and  I  are.  And 
we  admit  it.  As  I  look  around  at  the 
gay  young  things,  working  so  hard 
to  be  popular,  I'm  utterly  glad  I'm 
50.  Actually,  my  husband  and  I  have 
reached  the  point  where  we'd  much 
rather  stay  home  and  read,  listen  to 
TV,  or  just  bask  in  the  understand- 
ing peace  and  silence  that  27  years  of 
marriage  has  developed.  And,  I  must 
admit,  age  has  improved  my  reading 


"The  minute  I  saw 

myself  in  that  size  16 

something  wonderful 

happened." 


habits.  Now  I  have  time  for  more 
thoughtful  books  and  the  maturity 
to  find  comfort  and  beauty  in  such 
literature  as  the  Bible. 

Another  appealing  advantage:  At 
50,  one  can  be  eccentric,  whereas  at 
30  the  same  actions  were  considered 
rude.  I  know  a  woman  who  decided 
that  after  her  50th  birthday  she 
would  never  accept  a  formal,  written 
invitation.  She  had  always  hated 
those  parties  but  had  felt  it  her  duty 
to  appear  at  them.  So,  in  the  last  12 
years  (she  is  62  now)  she  has  built  up 
a  reputation  as  a  charming  personal- 
ity who  will  be  seen  only  at  friendly, 
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BEAUTIFUL 

USEFUL    /) 
HANDS     A 


On  SUNDAY  just  one  week  before 
Easter  I  sat  with  my  family  in  church. 
I  was  unaware  that  anything  out  of  the 
ordinary  was  to  take  place.  But  as  soon 
as  song  services  began,  I  noticed  a 
young  lady  standing  with  her  back 
toward  the  congregation  in  front  of  a 
group  of  strangers. 

There  wen-  about  25  in  the  group. 
As  the  choir  sang,  she  relayed  every 
word  in  sign  language,  keeping  time  in 
the  smooth-flowing  rhythm  of  her 
hands. 

When  our  pastor  arose,  he  said, 
"These  arc  our  silent  friends,"  indicat- 
ing the  group  seated  to  his  left.  "They 
will  be  with  us  in  service  from  now 
on." 

All  through  the  services  the  young 
lady — I  learned  later  her  name  was 
Mrs.  Boswell — interpreted  each  song, 
each  prayer.  1  watched,  fascinated. 
Mrs.  Boswell  relayed  the  message  of 
Christ's  triumphant  entry  into  Jeru- 
salem, her  hands  quick  as  lightning, 
with  grace  in  every  movement. 

Never  have  I  seen  hands  so  beauti- 
ful as  these,  and  I  have  seen  many 
hands  in  my  time.  At  the  end  of  the 
service,  each  man  and  woman  in  the 
group  became  a  member  of  our 
church.  Mrs.  Boswell  is  not  a  deaf- 
mute,  but  both  her  parents  are,  and 
were  among  the  group. 

On  Easter  Sunday  it  was  a  joy  to  see 
her  telling  those  who  couldn't  hear 
with  ears  the  story  of  the  Resurrection, 
of  how  the  stone  had  been  rolled  away, 
and  how  we  serve  a  living,  triumphant 
Christ. 

hater  I  telephoned  this  Christian 
woman  to  tell  her  what  a  wonderful 
thing  she  was  doing.  From  this  con- 
versation  I   learned   many   things. 

"I  see  no  difference  in  the  way  I 
serve  the  Lord  and  any  other  way,"  she 
said.  "The  Master  has  work  lor  us  all. 
il  we  search  out  the  niche  into  which 
W(    lit.    Ibis  just  seems  to  be  mine. 

"both  my  parents  are  deaf-mutes.  I 
learned  to  talk  with  my  hands  before 
I  did  with  my  lips." 

I  II  I  I  i    I  )i    Armond 
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intimate  affairs.  She  has  become  a 
coveted  guest — and  has  sloughed  off 
many  wasted  hours  of  boredom. 

I  don't  mean  to  imply  that  there 
are  no  problems,  worries,  or  unhap- 
piness  after  50.  That  is  absurd.  Life's 
drama  plays  on  to  the  final  curtain 
and  the  masks  of  both  comedy  and 
tragedy  are  used  to  the  end.  But  mid- 
dle age  is  like  a  gentle  satire.  It  ex- 
plodes the  bogies  of  youth  for  what 
they  are  and  teaches  us  to  smile. 

Nor  is  middle  age  complacent.  I 
have  a  friend  who  has  become  inter- 
ested in  raising  tropical  fish.  Now  she 
gets  as  upset  when  (me  of  her  angel- 
fish  dies  (and  they're  always  dying) 
as  she  used  to  when  the  boss'  wife 
called  and  her  house  wasn't  in  order. 
But  the  fish  are  a  hobby;  the  boss' 
wife  was  stern  reality.  And  that's  an 
important  difference. 

Another  friend  recently  had  100 
beautiful  color  slides  stolen.  They 
were  rare  pictures  of  rare  birds,  taken 
at  great  expenditure  ol:  labor,  time, 
and  money.  She  was  as  upset  as  she 
would  have  been  back  in  her  business 
days  when  a  big  deal  fell  through, 
lint  there  is  a  difference  in  her  case, 
too.  Now  she  can  rant,  complain,  and 
tear  her  hair.  In  the  past  she  had  to 
hide  her  feelings  and  pretend  it  didn't 
matter  while,  probably,  it  actually 
meant  the  difference  between  security 
and  long  hours  of  financial  worry.  So 
now  there  is  the  luxury  of  freedom 
even  in  anger. 

No  wonder  so  many  of  us  find  50 
a  wonderful  age  to  take  on  interests 
or  hobbies.  Whether  it  is  gardening, 
traveling,  or  learning  French,  there 
is  a  thrill  to  the  endless  possibilities 
of  new  or  renewed  activities,  and 
that  childlike  feeling,  "The  world 
is  so  full  of  a  number  of  things  .  .  ." 

But  what  I  am  most  conscious  ol 
is  an  appreciation  ol  actual  living,  of 
little,  unimportant  happenings  that 
can  bring  a  flood  of  joy  and  a  positive 
feeling  of  pleasure:  the  arrival  of  the 
first  robin  in  spring;  the  warmth  of  a 
summer  sun;  the  tart,  juicy  apple  ol 
fall;  a  srove  of  sycamores  on  a  moon- 
lit  winter  night.  There  are  other, 
more  tangible  delights  in  life  even  at 
50,  but  serenity  and  the  beauty  ol 
simple  things  are  privileges  for  ma- 
i  urity  to  appreciate. 

Best  of  all,  I  have  learned  com- 
passion. When  we  are  young  we  are 
so  critical,  so  filled  with  assurance. 
We  know  what  is  good  and  what  is 


wrong;  we  are  positive  that  black  is 
black  and  white  is  white.  That  is  as 
it  should  be,  for  the  world  would 
never  progress  without  the  acquisi- 
tive  mind  of  youth  striving  for  new 
conquests  and  attainments.  But  by 
50  we  have  learned  to  be  philosophi- 
cal. We  know  we  cannot  save  the 
world.  The  most  we  hope  to  accom- 
plish is  to  make  it  a  better  place  in 
which  to  live.  So  we  glean  under- 
standing and  sympathy  for  the  frail- 
ties, weaknesses,  and  failures  that 
burden  mankind.  We  appreciate  the 
laet  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  be 
strong,  not  always  possible  to  be  wise, 
and  that  courage  can  be  missing  in 
some  of  us  as  can  beauty  and  even 
health.  Then,  as  we  understand  the 
suffering  and  sorrow  of  others  we 
become  humble  before  our  own  good 
fortunes  and  our  thanks  to  God  grow 
deeply  reverent. 

Thus  into  our  middle  life  comes 
religion  in  its  greatest  and  fullest 
meaning.  It  is  the  time  when  prayer 
becomes  true  Communion  and  God 
is  close  and  real.  It  is  a  time  when 
faith  takes  on  the  warmth  ol  sunlight 
and  the  shadows  ol  life  dissolve  in 
its  encompassing  glow.  It  is  a  time 
when  eternity  becomes  much  richer 
than  a  word;  it  is  the  symbol  of  a 
future  to  be  blessed  by  the  ever-glori- 
ous presence  of  our  Lord. 

So  when  you  reach  50  don't  let  it 
bother  you.  Instead,  go  shopping  for 
a  red  dress  or  a  bright  new  tie.  If  you 
can't  find  one,  don't  worry;  it's  the 
trying  that  is  important.  Whether 
you  wear  your  new  finery  or  not  is 
immaterial.  What  does  matter  is  that 
you  are  thinking  in  terms  of  a  lively 
new  appearance.  For  that  proves  your 
spi ri t  is  alive  and  capable  of  enjoying 
the  holiday  time  ol  life.  And  that  can 
be  yours  for  many  soul-satisfying, 
worth-while,  livable  years. 


Together 


What's  troubling  you  most  these 
days?  You  are  invited  to  write  for 
this  page — about  real-life  family  and 
home  problems  and  how  you  have 
solved  them.  If  your  letter  is  pub- 
lished (300  to  500  words,  please)  we'll 
send  you  a  $50  check. — EDS. 
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This  teen-age  lad  has  converted  his  handicap 

into  an  asset  for  himself — and  others,  too. 


Coach  in  a 
Wheel  Chair 


YOUNG  Don  Hillis  has  a  record 

most  coaches  would  envy.  And   he 
made  it  the  hard  way. 

Only  19,  Don  has  led  Softball 
teams  to  two  championships  in  a 
row — a  string  of  $2  victories  with- 
out a  defeat  for  his  youngsters  of 
Capitol  Hill  Methodist  Church, 
Portland,  Ore.  At  the  same  time,  he 
coached  other  teams  to  second-  and 
third-place  finishes.  And  his  basket- 
ball teams  also  fight  for  the  friendly 
youth  with  the  magic  touch. 

But  Don  has  his  own  problem. 
He  is  confined  to  a  wheel  chair, 
where  doctors  say  he  will  remain  the 
rest  of  his  life. 

While  he  worked  during  his  1952 
summer  vacation  as  a  garbage  col- 
lector, an  inexperienced  driver  sent 
their  truck  hurtling  off  a  mountain 
road  and  into  a  ravine.  Don's  spinal 
cord  was  severed,  leaving  him  a 
helpless  cripple,  paralyzed  from  the 
waist  down. 

But  by  that  October,  he  surprised 
his  friends  by  sitting  up.  Then  fol- 
lowed two  years  of  study  at  home, 
coupled  with  work  at  the  rehabili- 
tation center  where  he  learned  to 
take  care  of  himself  in  a  wheel 
chair,  use  crutches,  and  drive  a  spe- 
cially built  car. 

Far  from  feeling  sorry  for  him- 
self, he  says,  "God  must  have  some 
purpose  in  saving  my  life.  It  makes 
me  feel  I  am  good  for  something." 

In  the  spring  of  1953,  his  pastor 
at  Capitol  Hill,  the  Rev.  Eugene 
Hamblen,  asked  him  to  manage 
either  the  junior-high  or  the  senior- 
age  players  in  the  Portland  Method- 
ist League.  He  chose  the  younger 
team  and  started  his  pennant  drive. 

But  how  to  show  the  players  the 
fundamentals?  How  to  scoop  up 
grounders?  How  to  shift  weight  in 
batting?  Don  called  on  the  older 
players  to  demonstrate  as  he  ex- 
plained. 

His  players  pay  him  the  respect 
he  has  earned.  They  vie  for  a  chance 
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"Higher 


i!" 


Hillis  gives  tips 

on  spearing  a  hard 
line  drive  over 

third  base. 


f         \ 


Grabbing  a  grounder:  A   fresh   recruit  learns  as  Don   uses  a  player  as  a   model. 


to  push  his  wheel  chair  or  win  his 
salute  for  a  good  game.  And  even 
more  important  than  the  champion- 
ships, the  players  have  become 
sportsmen. 

A  part-time  bookkeeper  for  a  ga- 
rage, Don  plans  to  study  business 
administration  in  college.  Then — if 
he's  lucky — he'll  take  up  coaching 
as  a  career  or,  second  best,  be  a  radio 
announcer.  He's  not  worried  a  bit. 
"In  my  situation,  I  have  to  wait  for 
an  opportunity  to  knock.  I'm  not 
counting  on  it,  but  I'm  hoping." 

But  for  Don  Hillis  now,  his 
wheel  chair  is  a  throne.  ■ 

— Watford  Reed 


Don's  teams  play  in  a  coed  league 
— and  here  he  tal\s  over  strategy 
with    pitcher,    left,    and    one    of    his 

outfielders      at      a      practice      session. 
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Sculpture     by     Upton      Clary 
Hieing,  at  Boston   University. 


My  Visit  With 
Albert  Schweitzer 


By  JAMES   EDWARD   DOTY 

Pastor,  First  Methodist  Church,  Lynn,  Mass. 


A  Methodist  pastor  traveled  8,000  miles 

to  Africa  and  came  back  with  these  dramatic  pictures 

of  'the  world's  greatest  living  man.' 


Wu 


Here  at  Lambarene  in  disease-cursed 
West  Africa  stands  the  hospital,  notv 
a  world  symbol  of  Christian   concern. 


HEN  word  oJ  my  arrival  reached  the 
jungle  doctor  of  Lambarene,  he  was  preparing 
to  sit  down  to  a  lunch  of  fried  bananas,  lettuce, 
soy  beans,  and  fruit  juice.  He  came  out  of  the 
dining  room,  smiling  broadly,  hand  out- 
stretched. 

"Here,  let  me  carry  your  hag!"  he  said  in 
French,  brushing  my  hand  aside  when  I  pro- 
tested. Dr.  Albert  Schweitzer  is  82;  I  am  in  my 
30s! 

"I  shall  take  your  things  to  my  room  where 
you  may  wash  up  for  dinner,"  he  said. 

The  meeting  ended  my  8,000-mile  journey  by 
plane,  jeep,  and  river  boat  from  Lynn,  Mass., 
to  the  disease-cursed  heart  of  French  Equato- 
rial Africa.  In  my  pocket  was  a  check  for 
$1,700  contributed  to  Schweitzer's  leper  colony 
by  the  people  of  Lynn,  where  I  am  pastor  of 
the  First  Methodist  Church. 

It  was  midday  in  Lambarene.  Smoke,  which 
I  learned  later  helps  drive  the  dreaded  tsetse 
flies  away,  drifted  through  the  settlement 
around  the  jungle  hospital.  Several  dugout 
canoes  lay  on  the  beach,  where  natives  in  bright 
clothing  moved  about. 

But  I  saw  this  colorful  background  from 
the  corner  of  an  eye,  so  to  speak.  Most  oi  my 
attention  was  focused  on  the  consecrated, 
friendly  man  beside  me — Albert  Schweitzer, 
Nobel  prize  winner,  famed  Protestant  medical 
missionary,  theologian,  surgeon,  musician, 
author.  He  appeared  20  years  younger  than  his 
actual  age.  His  mustache  was  large,  walrus-like. 
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'This  rare  beauty  spot  is  on  the  river  as  one  approaches  Lambarene. 


"In   the   original  self-service   laundry. 
Native  women  are  scrupulously  clean." 


'I  snapped  this  informal  picture  of  Schweitzer  while  on  a  boat  trip." 


I 


'I'm  still  wondering  where  he'll  ride  the  'cycle. 


"It  loo\s  li\e  she's  buying  fish,  but  the  boatman's 
selling  smoked  antelope  meat .  .  .  quite  a  delicacy!" 
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"Native  danc- 
ing girls,  a 
street  guide, 
animals  —  all 
seemed  to 
love  posing 
for  my  color 
camera  shots.' 


brown,  unruly  as  his  silver-streaked  brown  hair. 

This  was  the  man  believed  by  some  to  be 
"the  world's  greatest  living  man,"  by  others  "the 
great  man's  great  man."  But  his  main  interest 
at  the  moment  was  my  own  well-being  and  in 
carrying  my  heavy  suitcase. 

"Are  you  hungry?"  he  asked. 

In  the  dining  room  I  was  greeted  by  about 
20  persons,  including  Mrs.  Schweitzer,  a  small 
woman  in  nurse's  uniform.  Most  of  those  at 
the  table,  I  learned,  were  members  of  the  hos- 
pital staff,  but  one  was  a  young  American  stu- 
dent from  Oklahoma. 

Schweitzer  ate  with  an  enormous  appetite.  I 
could  not  help  noticing  the  hands  of  the  re- 
markable man  who  came  to  Lambarene  on  the 
Ogooue  River  in  1913  to  help  sick  and  dying 
black  men.  Those  hands  had  written  books  in 
such  varied  fields  as  pipe-organ  construction, 
the  life  of  St.  Paul,  a  philosophy  of  life  and 
civilization.  Those  same  hands  had  operated  on 
thousands  of  African  natives,  had  played  Bach 
and  Beethoven  on  the  organs  of  the  Continent. 
They  had  built  buildings.  They  had  set  limbs. 
They  had  greeted  tens  of  thousands  of  admirers 
such  as  I.  They  had  brought  the  newborn  into 
the  world  of  light.  They  were  the  hands  of 
artisan  and  artist  alike. 

I  say  I  am  an  admirer  of  Albert  Schweitzer. 


That  is  putting  it  lightly.  For  years  I  have 
been  absorbed  by  the  life  of  the  jungle  doctor 
who,  at  30,  was  a  world-renowned  biblical 
scholar  and  concert  organist.  Before  meeting 
him,  I  had  written  a  series  of  14  newspaper 
articles  about  him.  I  had  visited  his  home  town, 
Gunsbach  in  Alsace,  in  1947.  I  knew  how  he 
took  up  the  study  of  medicine  and  how  he 
proposed  to  his  wife,  the  former  Helene  Bress- 
lau: 

"I  am  studying  to  be  a  doctor  for  savages," 
he  told  her.  "Would  you  spend  the  rest  of  your 
life  with  me — in  the  jungle?"  The  answer  was 
yes. 

Mrs.  Schweitzer  went  with  me  to  Schweit- 
zer's room  that  evening.  I  handed  the  doctor  the 
$1,700  check  from  the  citizens  of  Greater  Lynn. 
He  looked  at  it  in  silence.  Finally  he  put  his 
hand  on  my  arm  and  said  something  in 
German. 

Mrs.  Schweitzer  said,  "The  doctor  is  deeply 
moved." 

Both  wanted  to  know  how  the  money  was 
obtained.  I  told  them  about  the  articles  I  had 
written  for  The  Lynn  Item  and  how  it  was  sug- 
gested that  the  contributions  of  readers  could 
go  toward  erecting  a  hospital  building  in  the 
leper  colony.  Schweitzer  was  particularly  inter- 
ested in  learning  that  $17  came  from  the  day 
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"Life  looJ{s  easy 
on  'Main  Street' 
in  Lambarene — 
and  it  is,  com- 
pared to  that  in 
our  busy  Ameri- 
can metropolises.' 


'Those  curious  animals  of  Lambarene  are  everywhere!' 


"This  is  a  singing  school  I  visited  while  in  Lambarene. 


"I  found  American   and  British    magazines  circulating  in 
Lambarene  —  as  pin-ups  adding  touches  of  color  to  walls!" 
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"Jungle  animals  are 
tame  and  abundant  near 
Lambarene.  This 
truly  reflects 
Dr.  Albert  Schweitzer's 
'reverence  for  life.' " 


kindergarten  in  the  First  Methodist  Church  of 
Lynn. 

"Tomorrow  morning  after  breakfast  we  shall 
go  to  the  leper  village,"  he  said.  "One  of  the  build- 
ings will  have  the  words  Case  Lynn  (Lynn 
House)  on  the  walls." 

The  village  was  partially  paid  for  by  the  Nobel 
prize  money  of  $33,000  which  Schweitzer  received 
in  1953.  The  Norwegian  Nobel  Institute,  a  five- 
member  board,  announced  the  peace  award  but, 
in  keeping  with  tradition,  gave  no  explanation. 
In  Schweitzer's  case,  an  explanation  was  hardly 
necessary. 

My  eyes  were  opened  to  the  extent  of  Schweit- 
zer's work  as  we  took  a  10-minute  walk  to  the 
isolated  leper  colony  the  following  morning.  We 
followed  a  trail  which  winds  through  orange  and 
grapefruit  orchards  planted  by  the  doctor  in  1929. 
The  jungle  around  us  was  alive  with  color.  Ex- 
otic birds  flew  from  tree  to  tree.  Parrots  chat- 
tered. Beautiful — yet  I  knew  that  this  green  world 
swarmed  with  tsetse  flies,  ants,  termites,  and  dis- 
ease-laden mosquitoes. 

When  Schweitzer  came  to  Lambarene  in  1913, 
many  of  the  natives  were  crawling  with  disease. 
Swamp  fever,  sleeping  sickness,  and  other  dread- 
ful tropical  ailments  were  rampant.  Here  Schweit- 


zer opened  his  first  hospital  in  a  hen  house,  using 
a  camp  bed  as  an  operating  table. 

More  than  200  lepers  are  housed  in  the  colony. 
The  old  huts  have  been  replaced  with  new  build- 
ings. 

"Doctor  Schweitzer,"  I  asked.  "Do  you  come 
down  here  every  day?" 

He  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed.  "Every 
day  I  come  here  four  or  five  times  at  least!" 

The  leper  colony  is  the  best-known  aspect  of 
Schweitzer's  concept  of  "Reverence  for  Life." 
Your  humane  association  could  have  no  more 
devoted  or  dedicated  member  than  Albert 
Schweitzer.  Every  week  is  "Be  Kind  to  Ani- 
mals Week"  at  Lambarene.  The  doctor  once 
said:  "I  will  to  live  in  life  as  life  around  me  wills 
to  live."  He  actually  talks  to  animals  as  if  they 
are  human  and  can  understand.  On  our  strolls  he 
stopped  often  to  talk  to  chickens,  goats,  dogs,  and 
other  animals.  Mrs.  Schweitzer  says  the  hospital 
at  Lambarene  "resembles  a  zoological  garden  as 
much  as  it  does  a  hospital!" 

Schweitzer  has- a  pet  pelican,  five  antelopes, 
innumerable  cats,  a  chimpanzee,  parakeets,  par- 
rots, dogs,  two  hogs,  and  a  goose.  A  nurse  keeps 
a  pet  porcupine  in  her  room.  One  of  the  surgeons 
has  raised  three  baby  gorillas. 

But  the  unfortunates  of  the  leper  colony  are 
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"When  I  accompanied  the  doctor  on  his  rounds,  he'd  stop  often. 


"Here  I  am  with  a  friendly  baby  chimp. 
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'Even  the  animals  can  now  expect  the  best  of  medical  care." 


"This  crude  sign  pointed  the  way  on  my 
many  jungle  wallas  to  the  leper  colony." 


" .  .  .  and  this  building  is  the  reason  I  came 
all  the  way  to  Africa  from  Massachusetts." 
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'Boys  find  year-round  swimming  here." 


"At  first  the  natives  viewed  Schweitzer's  medicine  with  suspicion." 


"He's  li\e  a  small  boy  anywhere 


closest,  perhaps,  to  the  hearts  of  Schweitzer  and 
his  staff.  The  lepers  respond  with  affection.  I 
recall  the  dinner  for  a  French  doctor  who  was 
to  leave  the  next  day  after  concluding  three 
years  at  Lambarene.  While  we  were  at  the  table, 
children  outside  began  to  sing  French  hymns. 
Their  final  number  was  Blest  Be  the  Tie  That 
Binds  to  the  tune  we  know  so  well  in  America. 

I  asked  a  Dutch  nurse  where  all  these  young- 
sters came  from. 

"They  are  children  from  the  leper  village," 
she  replied. 

Our  evening  meals  were  times  of  devotion. 
We  sang  from  French  hymnbooks  one  evening, 
German  hymnals  the  next,  as  Schweitzer  played 
the  piano.  Following  the  song  service,  he  read 
from  the  French  New  Testament  and  repeated 
the  Lord's  Prayer.  Somehow  the  words  ".  .  .  for 
thine  is  the  kingdom  and  the  power  and  the 
glory"  meant  more  than  ever  to  me  when  this 
great  Protestant  medical  missionary  said  them. 

Often  my  imagination  went  back  to  the  early 
years  at  Lambarene  when  the  good  doctor  and 
his  wife  cleared  the  jungle.  Together  they  faced 
physical  danger  as  well  as  hardship  and  disease. 
Savages  with  broad-bladed  knives,  spears,  and 


poison  arrows  confronted  them  with  suspicion. 

But  suspicion  fled  when  the  skilled  hands  of 
this  merciful  man  brought  comfort  and  relief 
from  pain  and  affliction.  Schweitzer  operated 
for  tumors,  hernias,  boils,  and  ulcerous  skin 
growths.  When  he  put  a  native  under  anes- 
thesia, the  savages  thought  the  patient  had  been 
killed  and  brought  back  to  life  again.  As  word 
of  his  seemingly  magic  power  spread,  the  na- 
tives came  from  far  and  near  to  receive  treat- 
ment. 

"Hernias  and  tumors  are  the  most  common 
operations  we  have  here,"  one  doctor  told  me. 
"We  have  virtually  no  cancer  and  never  have 
had  an  appendectomy  since  I  came.  One  of  our 
biggest  problems  occurs  when  a  pregnant 
woman,  first  treated  by  a  witch  doctor,  comes 
to  us.  Often  a  Caesarean  section  must  be  per- 
formed to  save  one  life  or  both." 

I  was  permitted  to  watch  many  operations  in 
the  new  operating  room,  which  is  a  far  cry 
from  Schweitzer's  hen  house  and  crude  oper- 
ating table.  There  is  overhead  lighting,  a  modern 
operating  table,  a  new  generator  to  provide 
power. 

"Albert   Schweitzer's  movements  are  full  of 
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"These  children  will 
live  longer,  happier 
lives  because  of  one 
man's  dedication  to 
Christian  service  .  .  ." 


«^~W 


m  j0? 
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"I'm  standing  in  front  of  the  Protestant 
chapel  which  mar\s  the  site  where 
the  now  famous  Dr.  Schweitzer 
performed  his  first  jungle  operation." 


"Lambarene's  modern  operating  room  is  a  far  cry  from  the  aban- 
doned chic\en  coop  first  used  by  the  Schweitzers  44  years  ago." 
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vitality  as  though  he  were  a  man  half  his  age," 
one  of  his  nurses  told  me.  "You  should  have 
seen  him  work  from  early  morning  until  dusk 
day  after  day  when  the  leper  village  was  being 
built.  He  would  come  back  to  the  hospital 
soaked  to  the  skin  with  perspiration,  yet  would 
work  until  midnight  or  later  on  his  mountain 
of  correspondence  or  on  some  writing  which  he 
was  doing." 

The  red  corrugated  tin  roofs,  cement  founda- 
tions, wooden  uprights,  and  tightly  knit  palm 
fronds  of  the  new  leper  village  provide  the  best 
buildings  yet  constructed  for  patients  in  the 
44  years  of  the  hospital's  work. 

One  nurse  at  the  leper  dispensary  always 
seemed  to  have  a  smile,  regardless  of  the  con- 
dition or  hideous  appearance  of  a  patient. 

"You  must  like  your  leper  work,"  I  exclaimed. 

Her  reply  was  amazing:  "It's  beautiful 
work!" 

During  my  two  weeks'  stay,  I  talked  to  many 
members  of  the  staff.  Several  days  I  helped  in 
the  gardens  where  the  food  for  natives  and 
staff  must  be  raised  in  the  dry  season  for  the 
year.  I  walked  through  the  orange  and  grape- 
fruit  groves.    Banana   trees,   breadfruit,   mango, 
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papaya,  and  the  manioc  provide  other  foods  for 
the  hospital  from  its  own  plantation.  We  had 
crocodile  tail  one  evening  for  dinner.  It  was  de- 
licious! 

Albert  Schweitzer,  world  citizen,  who  was 
born  in  Kayserberg  in  Alsace  on  January  14, 
1875,  was  taken  by  his  clergyman  father  to  Guns- 
bach  nestled  in  the  mountains  of  the  Vosges, 
also  in  Alsace,  when  he  was  a  few  months  old. 
This  town,  which  I  once  visited,  is  virtually  un- 
changed through  the  years.  It  is  the  place 
Schweitzer  goes  to  for  his  European  sojourns 
from  time  to  time. 

Although  Schweitzer  no  longer  operates,  he 
still  makes  his  rounds  each  day,  visiting  patients 
at  leper  village,  dispensary,  and  hospital.  Busy 
from  morning  to  night,  he  finds  little  time  to 
answer  the  steady  flood  of  mail  he  receives  from 
all  over  the  world.  In  June,  I  was  told,  he  was 
still  answering  some  of  the  mail  he  received  the 
previous  January. 

In  1949,  the  doctor  visited  America  to  take 
part  in  the  bicentennial  of  Johann  Wolfgang 
von  Goethe's  birth.  He  is  one  of  the  world's  lead- 
ing authorities  on  the  poet  and  playwright.  In 
accepting  an  honorary  doctorate  from  the  Uni- 
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versity    of    Chicago,    Dr.    Schweitzer    declared: 

"You  recall  to  me  that  you  not  only  think 
of  me  as  a  doctor,  but  also  as  one  who  has 
worked  in  the  domains  of  theology  and 
philosophy — and  who  still  works  in  them.  In 
recalling  this  to  me,  you  encourage  me.  And  your 
encouragement  comes  at  a  moment  when  I  need 
it.  For  10  years  now,  because  of  the  war  and  the 
postwar  conditions,  I  have  had  to  lay  aside  the 
theological  and  philosophical  work  which  I  so 
much  want  to  complete." 

During  this  trip,  Americans  learned  that 
while  Schweitzer  is  not  noted  for  his  wit,  he  oc- 
casionally flashes  humor.  While  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  he  remarked  lightly  that  he  did  "not 
support  the  elevation"  very  well  and  that  he 
would  be  grateful  for  any  information  about 
local  witch  doctors. 

While  I  was  in  Lambarene,  I  had  many  talks 
with  this  man.  I  became  more  and  more  con- 
vinced that  Jesus  might  have  chosen  such  a  mis- 
sion as  Schweitzer's  had  he  lived  in  these  times. 
Something  of  the  doctor's  philosophy  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  last  paragraph  of  his  book,  The 
Quest  of  the  Historical  Jesus,  which  he  wrote 
when  he  was  only  31. 

"He  comes  to  us  as  One  unknown,  without 
a  name,  as  of  old,  by  the  lakeside,  He  came  to 
those  men  who  knew  him  not.  He  speaks  to  us 


the  same  word:  'Follow  thou  me!'  and  sets  us  to 
the  tasks  which  he  has  to  fulfill  for  our  time. 
He  commands.  And  to  those  who  obey  him, 
whether  they  be  wise  or  simple,  he  will  reveal 
himself  in  the  toils,  the  conflicts,  the  sufferings 
which  they  shall  pass  through  in  his  fellowship, 
and,  as  an  ineffable  mystery,  they  shall  learn  in 
their  experience  who  he  is." 

At  Lambarene  I  saw  many  things.  I  saw 
birth  and  death  in  the  same  day.  I  saw  laughter 
and  tears  on  the  same  hospital  street.  I  saw 
leper  children  and  elderly  mental  patients.  I 
saw  at  firsthand  the  work  of  a  gifted  intellec- 
tual man  who  staked  all  he  had  on  the  future 
by  becoming  a  physician  to  heal  the  bodies  of 
black  men  in  the  jungles. 

But  Dr.  Albert  Schweitzer  has  done  more — 
far  more — than  heal  bodies.  He  has  healed 
minds  of  superstitions  and  he  has  healed  spirits 
by  showing  a  better  way  of  life. 

These  thoughts  came  to  my  mind  when  I  left 
Lambarene.  My  pirogue  left  the  dock  and 
moved  down  the  crocodile-infested  Ogooue.  And 
as  I  watched  the  jungle  hospital  slowly  fade  in 
the  distance,  the  words  of  the  greatest  of  all 
physicians  seemed  to  echo  in  my  ears: 

"Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of 
the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it 
unto  me." 


'As  I  say  farewell  to  Lambarene,  a  flaming  tropical  sun  silhouettes  native  boatmen  on  the  Ogooue  River  . . . 


':      .ex- 


A  man  should  leave  the  world  a  better 
place  to  live  in.  Here's  a  remarkable 
little  dynamo  who's  doing  it. 


How  Tubby'  Pays 
His  'Rent  on  Earth' 


By  GEORGE   KENT 


T 


UBBY  CLAYTON,  a  plump 
little  Anglican  minister,  was  walking 
down  a  London  street  one  evening 
not  long  after  the  tnd  of  World  War 
I  when  suddenly  lie  noted  he  was 
at  the  door  ol  Charing  Cross  Hos- 
pital. Obeying  .\n  impulse,  he  walked 
in  and  asked  the  head  muse  il  there 
was  am  one  in  need  of  religious  care. 
It  was  an  unconventional  thing  to  do, 
hut  the  Rev.  Philip  Byard  Thomas 
Clayton  was  never  one  for  obeying 
the  "little  rules." 

The  head  nurse  replied  that  in  the 
big  ward  a  man  lay  dying,  and  he 
seemed  very  lonely.  Presently  the 
little  minister  sat  by  the  man's  bed- 
side listening  to  his  half-delirious 
account  of  war  experiences.  One  fact 
stood  out — it  seemed  he  had  over- 
stayed his  leave  one  day  and  had 
missed  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was 
on  a  visit  to  the  troops.  Not  very  seri- 
ous perhaps,  but  important  to  this 
man — a  moment  of  glory  he  had 
missed  by  his  own  negligence,  and 
he  had  never  gotten  over  it. 

Again  on  impulse.  Tubby  rushed 
from  the  hospital  to  nearby  St.  James 
Palace,  pushed  past  the  guard  saying 
it  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death — 
and  was  ushered  into  the  presence 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Tubby  talked 
East  and  compellingly,  and  a  short 
while  later  he  was  back  at  the  bed- 
side of  the  dying  man  with  a  signed 
photograph  of  the  Prince,  bearing  a 
touching  inscription. 

This  was  not  an  unusual  event  in 
the  life  of  Tubby  Clayton.  For  almost 
50  years  he  has  been  rushing  in  where 
the  strait-laced  and  the  conventional 
tear   to   tread — always   for    the   sake 
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ot  helping  someone.  "You  have  to 
help  others,"  he  says.  "It  is  the  way 
yon  pay  the  rent  lor  your  room  on 
earth."  Tubby  has  "paid  the  rent" 
over  and  over. 

His  given  name,  Philip  Byard,  is 
known  only  to  his  intimate  friends. 
Five-feet-five,  round,  and  merry,  he 
is  "Tubby"  to  everybody  from  bell- 
hops to  earls.  Vicar  of  an  ancient 
church— All  Hallows,  between  Lon- 
don's East  End  slums  and  the  finan- 
cial district — he  has  been  called  the 
greatest  parish  priest  of  our  genera- 
tion. 

Kipling  wrote  a  poem  to  him. 
Max  Beerbohm  caricatured  him. 
When  he  celebrated  his  70th  birth- 
day, he  received  enough  gifts,  tele- 
grams, and  letters  to  fill  a  small 
truck.  One  was  from  the  Queen 
Mother  whose  letter  ended:  "My 
prayers  are  with  you  .  .  ." 

Restless,  impatient,  impetuous. 
Tubby  Clayton  has  been  described 
by  The  Sunday  Times  as  the  nearest 
thing  in  England  to  an  active  vol- 
cano. Above  all,  he  is  a  minister  with 
the  gift  of  inspiring  devotion  in 
others.  Once  in  a  New  York  hotel 
he  could  find  no  change  with  which 
to  tip  the  chambermaid.  Instead,  he 
gave  her  a  photo  of  his  dog,  then 
talked  to  her  about  his  work.  When 
he  had  finished,  the  woman  reached 
in  her  apron  pocket  and  handed 
Tubby  a  $5  bill.  "A  little  hit  toward 
the  rent,"  she  said.  Men  of  ability 
who  could  have  had  brilliant  careers 
in  other  fields  have  come  to  him  for 
a  brief  visit  and  remained  as  his 
faithful  assistants  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives. 


Tubbv  Clayton  was  born  in 
Queensland,  Australia,  and  educated 
in  England.  As  a  voting  studenl  he 
was  an  agnostic,  but  after  going  into 
the  matter  more  deeply  he  not  only 
admitted  that  he  was  wrong  but 
forthwith  started  studying  for  the 
ministry. 

His  most  important  achievement 
— his  greatest  contribution  to  his 
spiritual  Landlord — -is  Toc-H,  a  re- 
markable organization  which  now 
has  branches  in  five  continents.  Toc- 
H  was  born  during  World  War  I 
when  Tubby,  a  chaplain,  found  him- 
self running  a  hostel  near  the  front 
lines  in  the  Belgian  town  of  Pope- 
ringhe.  Talbot  House  was  the  hostel's 
name,  but  the  troops  abbreviated  it  to 
Toc-H  (Toe  was  army  telegraphese 
of  that  day  for  the  letter  T).  Tubby 
called  himself  the  innkeeper.  The 
soldiers  who  dropped  in  he  called  his 
customers.  Downstairs  there  was  a 
piano  and  billiard  table,  a  library, 
and  canteen.  But  the  soul  of  the 
Toc-H  was  in  the  attic  where  Tubby 
established  his  chapel,  with  a  car- 
penter's bench  as  the  altar  and  a 
cheap  lead  sculpture  as  the  crucifix. 
Paraphrasing  Kipling's  famous  poem, 
Tubby  wrote:  "What  shall  they 
know  of  Talbot  House  who  only 
the  downstairs  know?" 

Shells  screamed  over  the  house 
regularly.  One  sideswiped  it,  killing 
a  soldier.  Others  splintered   the  i 
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and  front  steps.  But  its  doors  never 
closed  and  before  the  war  was  over 
there  was  hardly  a  man  in  the  British 
army  who  did  not  know  Tubby  Clay- 
ion  and  Toc-H. 

At  Toc-H  Tubby  gave  the  men  on 
leave  what  they  needed  most — 
warmth,  good  company,  and 
laughter.  A  sign  with  an  arrow  point- 
ing to  the  door  read,  "To  pessimists, 
this  way  out."  Another  read:  "Please 
write  your  name  and  address  in  the 
visitors'  book — otherwise  how  can  we 
forward  your  umbrella  or  trace  our 
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?"      Said      still      another: 


"Come  upstairs  and  risk  meeting  the 
chaplain."  Corny,  perhaps,  but  they 
brought  smiles  to  the  faces  of  tired 
men. 

Tubby  did  not  confine  himself  to 
his  hostel  but  also  toured  the  most 
advanced  trenches  to  see  how  his 
"customers"  were  getting  along.  And 
wherever  he  went  he  lugged  what 
he  called  the  "crown  jewels" — hymn- 
books,  a  movie  projector,  cocoa,  musi- 
cal instruments.  It  was  during  those 


"You  have  to  help  others.  It 
is  the  way  you  pay  the  rent  for 
your  room  on  earth." 


days  that  he  coined  some  of  his  most 
memorable  phrases:  "If  your  religion 
makes  you  gloomy,  you  may  have 
dyspepsia  but  you  haven't  got  re- 
ligion"; "Lord,  prevent  me  from 
making  up  for  the  shortness  of  my 
stature  by  the  length  of  my  tongue," 
and  "The  struggle  for  existence  may 
be  dull,  but  the  struggle  for  the 
existence  of  others  is  the  happiest  of 
all  hobbies." 

When  the  war  was  over,  Tubby 
Clayton  decided  that  something 
ought  to  be  done  to  continue  in 
peace  the  wonderful  spirit  of  com- 
radeship and  service  that  men  felt 
in  the  midst  of  the  war.  With  only 
about  $95,  he  started  a  peacetime 
Toc-H  in  an  apartment  in  London. 
Today  it  has  branches  throughout 
the  British  Commonwealth  and  in 
many  other  countries — 2,000  in  all. 
Its  members,  to  quote  Tubby, 
"spread  the  gospel  without  preach- 
ing it."  In  other  words,  they  do 
all  they  can  for  other  people — 
not  only  the  big  things,  but  thou- 
sands   of    little    acts    of    unexpected 
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"Lord,  prevent  me  from  mak- 
ing up  for  the  shortness  of  my 
stature  by  the  length  of  my 
tongue." 


thoughtfulness,  which  reflect  the 
four  principles  of  the  organization. 

The  first  is  to  thinly  fairly,  to  try 
to  see  the  other  person's  point  of 
view.  The  second  is  to  love  widely; 
tolerance  of  other  people,  that  is, 
whatever  their  creed  or  station  in 
life.  The  third  is  to  witness  humbly; 
the  fourth  is  to  build  bravely. 

Out  of  this  simple  constitution 
have  come  remarkable  things.  Toc-H 
members,  like  Tubby,  have  "paid 
the  rent"  over  and  over.  It  was  Toc- 
H  which  in  the  '20s  helped  start  in 
Britain,  Australia,  and  South  Africa 
the  blood-transfusion  service  for  hos- 
pitals. In  1932,  the  little  parson  was 
so  moved  by  what  he  saw  of  leprosy 
in  Nigeria  that  he  made  the  helping 
of  lepers  an  integral  part  of  Toc-H. 
It  is  not  a  wealthy  organization,  yet 
it  has  given  close  to  $300,000  to  this 
cause  and  each  year  sends  large 
numbers  of  volunteer  helpers  out  to 
Africa.  The  members  feel,  with  their 
founder,  that  "fellowship  without 
service  is  as  unreal  as  a  football  team 
that  doesn't  play  football." 

Some  Toc-H  branches  have  well- 
equipped  houses;  others  are  more 
modest.  One  had  to  meet  in  the  wait- 
ing room  of  the  local  railroad  station. 

In  each  Toc-H  branch  there  is  a 
jobmaster  who  looks  for  things  worth 
doing  and  sees  that  they  get  done. 
Much  that  they  do  is  unspectacular. 
They  take  men  in  wheel  chairs  for 
a  ride  in  the  park.  One  branch  has  a 
"lumberjack  committee"  which  cuts 
and  hauls  wood  for  poor  people's 
fires.  Another  writes  letters  for  the 
sick.  They  take  blind  children  and 
mental  patients  on  tours.  Before 
Christmas  they  repair  broken  toys 
and  repaint  them  for  the  kids. 

More  striking  perhaps  are  the  play- 
by-play  reports  of  football  games  they 
give  to  men  in  hospitals  and  old 
people's  homes.  (Though  the  British 
are  great  football  fans,  many  local 
games  are  not  broadcast.)  It  began  in 
Portsmouth,  where  a  Toc-H  branch 
ran  telephone  lines  into  a  hospital 
and  equipped  the  patients  with  ear- 
phones. At  the  field  a  doctor,  a  shop- 
keeper, and  a  stockbroker   reported 


the  game.  It  was  an  extraordinary 
success  and  has  spread  since  to  every 
town  in  England  and  several 
places  in  Australia  and  South  Africa. 
A  kindred  Toc-H  service  takes  films 
to  hospitals  and  old  people's  institu- 
tions in  England  and  other  parts  of 
the  Commonwealth. 

In  Durban,  South  Africa,  a  Toc-H 
became  concerned  about  the  spread 
of  TB  among  the  natives.  Raising 
money,  they  bought  a  high,  airy  tract 
of  60  acres  in  the  Valley  of  a  Thou- 
sand Hills.  That  was  the  beginning. 
One  day  the  members  arrived, 
pitched  tents,  and  set  to  work.  City 
men  for  the  most  part,  they  knew 
nothing  of  their  job.  They  made  their 
own  bricks — so  inexpertly  that  their 
first  house  literally  melted  into  the 
ground  when  the  rains  came.  After 
awhile,  however,  there  was  one  solid 
building,  then  another.  University 
students  pitched  in  and  helped.  The 
natives  thatched  the  roofs.  On  this 
place,  known  as  Botha's  Hill,  a  TB 
hospital  and  sanitarium  came  into 
existence  and  each  year  it  has  grown. 
Today  it  has  a  capacity  of  100 
patients. 

Toc-H  has  no  pride  of  author- 
ship in  such  good  works.  It  starts 
things  and  is  happy  when  others 
find  what  they  have  done  is  good 
and  take  over.  Similarly,  when  other 
organizations  have  a  good  idea, 
Toc-H  pitches  in  and  helps  them, 
with  no  thought  of  personal  glory. 

One  branch  took  25  children  from 
a  German  refugee  camp  and  gave 
them  a  three-month  holiday  in  Eng- 
land. The  Sandwell  group  took 
over  the  public-market  booth  of  a 
blind  man  and  ran  it  for  three 
weeks  so  he  could   have  a  holiday 


"The  struggle  for  existence 
may  be  dull,  but  the  struggle 
for  the  existence  of  others  is 
the  happiest  of  all  hobbies." 


in  Blackpool.  When  a  Welsh  town 
was  hit  by  a  coal-mine  disaster,  Toc- 
H  took  the  children  for  a  long  vaca- 
tion away  from  the  scene  of  horror. 
The  "unpaid,  unpretentious  men 
and  women  who  stand  guard  for 
God"  do  scores  of  good  deeds  that 
no  one  else  has  found  time  to  do. 
For  example,  Toc-H  members  have 
built  tennis  courts  for  towns,  cleared 
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litter  from  beaut)  spots,  started  eve 
ning  study  classes.  One  adopted  a 
hospital  for  spastic  and  alter  polio 
eases,  operating  the  switchboard  and 
running  the  ambulance.  Another 
built  a  bus  shelter,  and  still  another 
runs  a  canteen  for  relatives  visiting 
patients  in  a  hospital  remote  from 
i  he  city.  In  Wales,  Toc-H  men 
worked  for  a  year  in  their  spare 
time,  night  alter  night,  to  build  a 
chapel  and  recreation  hall  for  a 
mental  hospital.  Other  groups  man- 
age prison  libraries,  provide  hooks 
for  men  in  lighthouses. 

In  Queensland,  a  man  riding  on 
a  horse  noticed  what  he  thought  was 
a  small  animal.  It  turned  out  to  be 
a  baby.  He  learned  that  when  the 
natives  have  a  child  they  do  not  want 
they  simply  abandon  it  in  the  bush. 
Out  of  this  discovery  came  a  service 
for  these  "bush  babies."  Its  first  task 
was  to  hunt  up  and  care  for  the 
abandoned  infants.  The  second  was 
to  start  educating  the  natives  so  that 
they  would  give  their  children  more 
attention. 

Always  the  phrasemaker,  Tubby 
calls  the  success  of  Toc-H  "a  holy 
fluke."  He  describes  the  best  kind  of 
service  as  "secret  service" — things 
you  do  for  the  sake  of  doing 
them.  Toc-H,  he  says,  is  not  a  club  or 
even  an  organization  but  a  way  of 
living — "weekday  religion."  More 
formally,  he  has  said  that  Toc-H  is  "a 
reservoir  of  cheerful,  manly  deter- 
mination, wherein  each  member 
packs  up  his  own  troubles  and  humps 
his  own  pack  and  has  a  few  pounds 
of  energy  left  over  ready  to  be  har- 
nessed to  the  needs  of  others,  to  keep 
them  from  giving  up  or  breaking 
down." 

Tubby's  parish  in  London  has 
only  about  200  parishioners,  but  dur- 
ing the  day  the  area  is  jammed  with 
people  at  work  in  offices  and  factories 
and  on  the  docks.  Tubby's  great  ef- 
fort has  been  to  reach  these  people 
and  at  one  time  he  shocked  the  city 
by  opening  All  Hallows  Church  to 
enable  them  to  have  their  lunches 
comfortably  inside  instead  of  in 
doorways.  Not  far  from  the  church 
he  also  created  a  playground  with  a 
beach  on  the  Thames.  The  first  year 
it  was  open,  50,000  children,  coming 
from  all  parts  of  London,  used  it  and 
the  number  has  gone  on  increasing 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  now  is 
considering  a   new   and   larger  area. 
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This  is  a  church  which  has  main 
associations  tor  Americans.  William 
Penn  was  baptized  here.  In  it,  John 
Quincy  Adams  was  married.  And 
in  the  close  vicinity  are  buried  35 
Washingtons  and  many  Saltonstalls, 
Appletons,  and  others  with  names 
significant  to  Americans.  When  All 
Hallows  was  practically  destroyed  by 
bombs  during  the  last  war,  Tubbv  re- 
membered this  fact  and  set  out  for 
the  United  States  and  Canada  to  raise 
money  for  its  rebuilding.  Not  only 
was  he  successful  in  collecting  a  large 
sum,  but  the  trip  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Wynant  Volun- 
teers, named  for  our  wartime  am- 
bassador to  Britain.  These  are  young 
American  college  students  who  come 
each  year  to  London  for  six  weeks' 
work  in  the  poorer  districts.  They 
pay  their  own  fare  and  maintenance, 
and  they  work  12  hours  a  day.  All 
of  them  return  home  with  a  warm 
feeling  for  the  British,  and  the  Lon- 
doners in  turn  are  left  with  a  warm 
enthusiasm  for  Americans. 

World  War  II  found  Tubbv  too 
old  for  service  as  a  chaplain,  but 
ever  the  undiscourageable,  he  ob- 
tained an  assignment  in  the  mer- 
chant fleet  and  served  throughout 
the  hostilities  on  tankers.  On  several 
occasions  he  distinguished  himself 
for  bravery,  winning  the  Military 
Cross. 

The  life  of  this  extraordinary  man 
is  beautifully  summed  up  by  his 
biographer,  Melville  Harcourt:* 

"An  old-fashioned  man,  this 
Tubby;  a  man  of  dreams  who  has 
had  the  impudence  to  believe  that 
under  God's  hand  he  could  make 
them  come  true.  He  dreamed  of 
brotherhood  in  Poperinghe,  and  it 
came  to  pass;  he  dreamed  that  lepers 
could  be  hopeful  and  happy,  and, 
strangely,  they  became  so;  he 
dreamed  that  young  Americans  could 
foster  friendship  and  faith  amid  the 
unsightly  ruins  of  East  London,  and 
many  a  Londoner  is  happier  for  his 
dream! 

"In  short,  he  is  a  man  who  walks 
with  men  while  walking  still  with 
God,  and  that  is  perhaps  why  the 
most  eloquent  tribute  ever  paid  him 
came  from  a  shoeshine  boy  on  West 
44th  Street,  New  York  City:  'I'm 
mighty  glad  the  Reverend  passed 
this  way.'  " 

["he  Impudent  Dreamer  (Oxford  University 
Press,    \in    York). 
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Want  a  sure-fire  formula  to  get 
rid  of  an  inefficient  pastor?  Here's 
one,  developed  by  the  late  Fred 
Trotter,  a  California  district  super- 
intendent, which  won  approval  of 
his   bishop. 

1 .  Look  him  straight  in  the 
eye  when  he  is  preach- 
ing, and  say  "Amen!" 
once  in  awhile.  He'll 
preach  himself  to  death 
within  a  few  weeks. 


2.  Pat  him  on  the  back  and 
brag  on  his  good  points.  He'l 
work  himself  to  death. 


3.  Start  paying  him  a 
ving  wage.  He's  prob- 
bly  been  on  starva- 
on  wages  so  long  he'll 
eat  himself  to  death. 


4.    Rededicate 

your  own  life  to 

Christ  and  ask  the  preacher  to  give  you 

a  job.  He'll  die  of  heart  failure. 


5.    Get  the  church  to 

pray  for 

the  preacher. 

He'll  become  so 

effective  some 

larger  church  will 

take  him 

off  your  hands. 
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In  a  world  where  harshness  and  "realism"  are  all  too  common, 

here  is  some  advice  which  reflects  the  Christian  attitude. 

Don  t  Be  Afraid  of  Sentiment 


By  AlWK  WHI77W/1IN 


G. 


'.  K.  CHESTERTON  once  said 
that  the  meanest  fear  is  the  fear  of 
sentimentality.  How  often  it  robs 
life  of  grace  and  sweetness!  Because 
we  are  afraid  people  will  think  us 
soft  we  hide  our  tenderness  under  a 
cloak  of  sophistication.  We  say, 
"Thanks"  when  we  mean,  "God 
bless  you,"  and  "So  long"  when  we 
mean,  "I'll  be  lonely  without  you." 
Too  many  of  us  condemn  true  senti- 
ment along  with  sentimentality,  and 
so  live  on  the  surface  of  things  when 
we  really  want  to  speak  and  act  from 
the  heart. 

Who  does  not  remember  moments 
when  warm  and  loving  words  strug- 
gled for  utterance  and  were  caught 
back  and  replaced  by  something 
meaningless?  We  think  we  are 
sophisticated  when  we  are  casual  and 
unsentimental,  but  the  truth  is  that 
trying  to  get  along  without  senti- 
ment is  like  trying  to  live  in  a  world 
without  flowers  or  music  or  the 
warmth  of  a  fire. 

Sentiment,  says  Mr.  Webster,  is 
"tender  susceptibility."  Stop  and 
think  how  much  of  what  is  lovely  in 
life  begins  in  the  graces  of  that  ten- 
der feeling.  And  it  is  sentiment 
which  sends  us  to  friends  and  neigh- 
bors with  outstretched  hands  so  that 
we  steadily  widen  the  circle  of  the 
human  beings  we  know  and  care 
about.  And  it  is  sentiment  which 
makes  a  marriage  and  a  family.  For 
sentiment  is  to  a  marriage  what  good 
will  is  to  a  business — the  intangible 
factor,  worth  more  than  every  "prac- 
tical" consideration.  No  marriage 
was  ever  destroyed  by  it;  hundreds 
have  been  shattered  by  the  matter-of- 
factness  which  is  its  converse. 

Who  is  there  so  wise,  so  strong, 
that  he  does  not  need  tenderness? 

"We  are  all  lonely  under  the  stars," 
writes  A.  Powell  Davies,  minister  of 
All    Soul's   Church    in    Washington. 
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hi  a  children's  ward, 

a  young  medic  worked 

wonders — he 

pissed  each   child 

good  night  I 


"All  strangers  and  sojourners  here  on 
earth."  If  then  we  can  each  of  us 
make  for  the  other  a  space  of 
warmth  and  comfort,  is  that  so  little 
a  thing? 

There  is  a  story  of  John  Car- 
michael,  the  Scottish  minister,  who 
came  to  his  first  church  very  young 
and  frightened.  He  felt  that  his  peo- 
ple were  looking  at  him  with  pity 
and  contempt.  And  then  one  day,  to 
his  terror,  the  stern  elders  of  his 
Scottish  kirk  filed  solemnly  into  the 
vestry. 

But  they  had  not  come  to  reprove 
him.  They  had  come  to  tell  him  not 
to  be  afraid.  "Next  Sabbath  before 
you  begin  to  speak,"  they  said,  "we 
ask  you  to  say  to  yourself,  'They're 
all  loving  me.'  And  it  will  be  true. 
From  the  oldest  to  the  youngest,  we 
will  all  be  loving  you  very  much." 

A  few  years  ago  a  group  of  young 
medical  students  were  training  in  the 
children's  ward  of  a  large  hospital. 
One  particular  student  seemed  to  be- 
especially  loved  by  the  children. 
They  always  greeted  him  with  joy. 
The  others  could  not  understand 
why.  Finally  they  detailed  one  of 
their  number  to  follow  him  and  find 
out  what  it  was  about  him  that  at- 
tracted the  children. 


The  observer  detected  nothing  un- 
til night,  when  the  young  medic 
made  his  last  round.  Then  the  mys- 
tery was  solved.  He  kissed  every 
child  good  night. 

In  the  end,  civilization  may  be 
more  grateful  to  its  lovers  and  poets 
than  to  its  statesmen,  for  it  is  they 
who  keep  alive  what  is  truly  human. 
And  it  is  this  gentle  human,  individ- 
ual thing  which  can  reach  out  to 
bind  people  together  across  the  bar- 
riers of  race  and  tongue  and  ancient 
resentment. 

In  the  last  years  of  his  life,  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  lived  on  the  island 
of  Samoa.  When  his  friend  Mataafa, 
the  Samoan  chieftain,  was  put  in 
prison  by  the  European  authorities 
Stevenson,  though  he  was  then  ill 
and  tired,  went  again  and  again  to 
visit  him.  Always  he  brought  some 
little  gift. 

Deeply  moved  by  this  kindness, 
the  Samoans  labored  long  hours  to 
build  a  road  for  Stevenson.  And 
when  he  died  they  buried  him  high 
on  a  hilltop  and  made  a  rule  that  no 
firearms  should  ever  be  used  on  the 
hill,  because  they  wanted  him  to 
sleep  in  peace. 

Back  of  nearly  every  humanitarian 
advance    is    somebody's    sentimental 
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motivation.  When  Dr.  Frederick 
Banting,  discoverer  of  insulin,  was  a 
small  boy  on  a  Canadian  farm,  he 
had  a  beloved  playmate  named  Janie, 
who  played  hockey  and  baseball  with 
him,  skated,  ran  races,  climbed  trees. 
Then  one  summer  Janie  suddenly 
could  do  none  of  these  things.  She 
died  of  "sugar  in  the  blood."  Fred- 
erick Banting  never  forgot.  Later, 
moved  to  service,  he  went  on  into 
medicine.  And  today  millions  of 
diabetics  live  because  he  cared  about 
Janie. 

Only  little  people  fear  to  display 
true    sentiment.    The    great    are    at 
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home  with  it  as  they  are  with  the 
beauty  and  wonder  of  life.  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  lovingly  visited  the 
grave  of  his  young  wife  every  day  for 
two  years;  and  though  he  was  one  of 
the  great  intellects  of  his  time,  ordi- 
nary people  in  lecture  audiences  felt 
at  home  with  him.  "We  are  simple 
folk  here,"  a  Lexington  woman  said 
after  one  of  his  lectures,  "but  we  un- 
derstand Mr.  Emerson  because  he 
speaks  directly  to  our  hearts." 

Once  Eleanor  Roosevelt  asked 
Bernard  Baruch  for  advice  on  a  prob- 
lem that  was  troubling  her.  "My 
mind  tells  me  to  do  it,"  said  Mrs. 
Roosevelt,  "but  my  heart  tells  me  not 
to  do  it." 

"When  in  doubt,  follow  your  heart 
and  not  your  mind,"  was  Baruch's 
counsel.  "When  you  make  a  mistake 
of  the  heart,  you  don't  feel  so  bad." 

If  great  people  are  not  afraid  of 
sentiment,  then  why  are  we?  1  think 
it  is  because  we  have  been  brought 
up  to  live  our  lives  in  compartments. 
Sentiment  does  not  belong  in  busi- 
ness, we  say.  It  docs  not  belong 
in  science,  or  it  does  not  belong  even 
in  our  thinking  about  ourselves. 

The  trouble  is  that  the  habits  of 
mind  which  deprive  us  of  the  grace 
of  sentiment  grow  more  constricting 


every  year.  "No  child  is  born  with  a 
really  cold  heart,"  wrote  Lin  Yutang. 
This  unpleasant  trait  is  so  thorough- 
ly an  adult  fault  that  we  often  con- 
fuse coldness  with  maturity. 

What  a  sorry  comment  on  our  wis- 
dom that  we  should  deliberately 
choke  down  what  is  warmest  and 
best  in  us!  And  the  rewards  of  our 
sophistication  are  meager,  for  lack  of 
sentiment  does  not  so  much  make  us 
objective  and  wise  as  cold  of  heart, 
insensitive,  and   fearful  of  life. 

How  can  we  keep  sentiment  alive, 
especially  as  we  grow  older?  How 
can  we  restore  the  grace  of  sentiment 
once  it  seems  to  have  fled  ? 

Our  first  project  should  be  one  of 
personal  inventory.  There  are  many 
hidden  motivations  behind  our  fear 
oi  sentiment.  The  next  time  you  dis- 
card a  warm  and  generous  "senti- 
mental impulse,"  ask  yourself: 
"From  what  am  I  protecting  myself 
and  why?  Was  it  honesty  that  im- 
pelled me,  or  the  wish  to  pose  as  a 
sophisticate."  Or  the  fear  of  being 
misunderstood  ?" 

Once  these  questions  have  been 
honestly  answered,  we  will  shed 
some  of  our  false  fears.  To  be  sure, 
it  is  important  not  to  gush,  not  to  say 
what  we  do  not  mean.  But  it  is  even 
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Little  Lessons  in  Spiritual  Efficiency 

Something 

Higher  than 

Patriotism 

By  ROY  L.  SMITH 


THIS  IS  THE  MONTH  when  every- 
one feels  especially  patriotic.  The  tramp 
of  marching  feet,  the  inspiring  sound  of 
martial  music,  and  the  sight  of  our 
country's  flag  flying  on  high  combine 
to  stir  us  all. 

Love  of  country  is  one  of  the  noblest 
sentiments  ever  to  dwell  in  the  human 
heart.  Whose  pulse  doesn't  beat  faster 
when  he  sees  Old  Glory  whipping  in 
the  wind?  Whose  heart  fails  to  leap 
with  pride  when  he  hears  his  national 
anthem  being  sung? 

Psychologists  have  long-winded  ex- 
planations that  somehow  never  quite  hit 
the  mark  in  trying  to  analyze  that 
strange  response  of  spirit  which  we  feel 
when  our  feet  once  again  rest  on  our 
native  soil  after  a  trip  abroad.  There 
seems  to  be  something  of  the  very  earth 
that  enters  into  the  soul. 

However,  there  is  something  even 
higher  that  stirs  within  us. 

It  is  as  Edith  Cavell,  the  courageous 
British  nurse  executed  by  the  Germans 
in  World  War  I,  is  reported  to  have 
said  only  a  few  minutes  before  being 
led  out  to  face  a  firing  squad:  "I  have 
discovered  that  there  is  something  in 
life  that  is  higher  even  than  patriotism." 

Yes,  in  spite  of  all  the  holy  values 
associated  with  love  of  country,  there 
is,  as  the  martyred  nurse  put  it,  "some- 
thing higher."  That  "something"  is  the 
core  of  real  religion.  And  there  is  dire 
need  for  Christians  around  the  world  to 
make  that  same  discovery — now. 

The  first  great  basic  proposition 
Moses  laid  down  for  the  Hebrews  flee- 
ing from  Egypt's  oppressions,  and 
which  they  later  wrote  into  the  mast- 
head of  their  Old  Testament,  was  rec- 
ognition of  the  fact  that  there  was 
"something  higher"  in  life  than  that 
which  appeared  on  the  surface.  Utterly 
ignorant,  without  political  experience 
or  religious  training,  they  were  taught 
to  declare,  "In  the  beginning  God  .  .  ." 

The  great  theme  upon  which  the 
prophets       and       psalmists       preached 
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through  1,000  years  was  that  the  whole 
world  is  under  the  moral  authority  of 
God.  To  this  moral  order  kings,  gov- 
ernments, and  even  civilization  itself 
were  responsible.  Any  nation  or  so- 
ciety that  violated  the  law  of  God  was 
answerable  to  a  Supreme  Court  from 
whose   decision   there   was   no   appeal. 

The  Hebrews  came  to  believe  this 
proposition  and  reared  their  social  and 
political  structures  upon  it.  As  a  result, 
they  began  to  think  for  the  first  time 
in  their  experience  (in  the  experience 
of  the  race,  in  fact)  in  terms  of  democ- 
racy. Among  them,  and  among  no 
other  people  of  the  ancient  East,  the 
idea  began  to  grow  that  there  is  a 
platform  upon  which  both  king  and 
commoner  must  stand  someday  as 
equals.  And  this  doctrine  assured  every 
man  that  he  was  born  with  rights — not 
rights  that  the  state  might  confer,  but 
rights  that  were  an  inalienable  part  of 
his  birthright. 

An  arrogant  French  ruler  put  the 
case  for  the  totalitarians  when  he  said, 
"I  am  the  state."  He  meant  he  was  the 
supreme,  final  authority  for  all  of  life 
for  all  Frenchmen.  He  overlooked  the 
fact  that  millions  of  his  subjects  had 
been  nurtured  on  the  doctrine  that  com- 
mon men  have  rights.  Even  though 
their  allegiance  to  the  Christian  church 
may  have  rested  lightly  upon  their  con- 
sciences, their  devotion  to  that  Christian 
doctrine  was  determined  and  in  the 
end  the  tyrant  fell.  And  he  fell  because 
he  failed  to  recognize  the  fact  that  there 
is   "something  higher"    in   this   world. 

Modern  governments,  too,  are  an- 
swerable to  that  same  supreme  moral 
authority.  Tanks,  guided  missiles,  and 
hydrogen  bombs  do  not  have  the  last 
word  in  our  world.  Neither  do  billions 
of  dollars,  pounds,  or  rubles.  The  final 
word  belongs  to  that  "something  high- 
er" whom  we,  as  Christians,  call  "Fa- 
ther." 

The  doctrine  of  "My  country,  right 
or  wrong,"  is  in  competition  with  that 
doctrine  of  "something  higher."  The 
result  is  inevitable. 
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more  important  to  reject  shrewdness 
and  suspicion  and  respond  to  the 
sweet  and  moving  things  of  life. 

Perhaps  our  greatest  obstacle  is 
the  lack  of  leisure.  Sentiment  cannot 
live  in  an  atmosphere  of  clock  watch- 
ing and  getting  ahead.  Nothing  in- 
deed can  gentle  and  sweeten  our 
lives  more  than  the  deliberate  setting 
aside  of  time  for  those  things  which 
have  no  "foreseeable  practical  value." 
It  is  in  the  little  things  that  senti- 
ment is  at  its  best — in  the  unexpected 
letter  of  appreciation  we  write  to  a 
friend  whom  we  saw  only  yesterday ; 
in  the  gift  given  simply  because  "this 
reminds  me  of  you." 

Just  as  they  have  the  heart  for  sen- 
timent, great  people  always  some- 
how have  the  time.  Ernie  Pyle,  the 
beloved  war  correspondent,  never 
was  too  busy  or  too  harried  with 
columns  and  deadlines  to  sit  down 
and  listen  to  the  woes  of  a  lonely 
soldier,  or  to  write  letters  home  for 
wounded  boys. 

Surely  the  time  is  there.  It  is  how 
we  use  it  that  counts.  Once  in  one  of 
my  father's  little  country  pastorates, 
a  farmer's  wife  died,  a  plain,  good 
woman  who  had  brought  up  a  fine 
family  of  sons  and  daughters.  They 
had  all  grown  and  gone  away  and 
after  she  had  struggled  on  alone  for  a 
few  years  with  the  silent,  gnarled 
man  who  was  her  husband,  she 
simply  collapsed  over  the  washtub 
one  day.  At  the  funeral,  her  husband 
did  not  weep;  and  he  made  no  sign 
of  grief  as  he  plodded  to  the  grave. 

But  when  the  ceremony  was  over 
he  lingered  behind  to  talk  to  his  pas- 
tor. He  had  a  small,  shabby  book  in 
his  hand  and  now  he  held  it  out.  "It's 
poems,"  he  said  numbly.  "She  liked 
them.  Would  you  read  one  for  her 
now?  She  always  wanted  us  to  read 
them  together.  But  I  never  had  time. 
Everyday  on  a  farm  there  was  always 
things  to  do.  But  I  got  to  thinking, 
nobody's  doing  them  today,  and  it 
don't  seem  to  matter.  I  guess  you 
don't  get  it  into  your  head  what 
time's  for  until  it's  too  late." 

He  was  right.  It  is  a  matter  of 
priorities — of  what  we  are  willing  to 
pay  for  the  gentle  ties  which  we 
know  in  our  hearts  we  would  not 
forfeit  for  any  amount  of  money.  In 
our  terrifying  and  impersonal  world, 
what  fools  we  are  if  we  do  not  keep 
alive  the  little  candles,  the  lovely 
light  of  sentiment! 
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IGiglri  Into  j%  fall? 

WEEKLY    MEDITATIONS    ON    THE    INTERNATIONAL    SUNDAY    SCHOOL    LESSONS 


They  who  wait  for  the  Lord 
shall  renew  their  strength, 
then  shall  mount  up  with 
wings  like  eagles,  the}/  shall 
run  and  not  be  weary  .  .  . 
—Isaiah  40:31 


HEN  WE  FAINT  and  grow 
weary  the  cause  is  often  spiritual 
rather  than  physical.  Swinburne 
wrote: 

I  am  tired  of  tears  and  laughter, 
And  men  that  laugh  and  weep 
Of  what  may  come  hereafter 

For  men  that  sow  and  reap: 
I  am  weary  of  days  and  hours, 
Blown  buds  of  barren  flowers, 
Desires  and  dreams  and  powers, 
And  everything  but  sleep. 

But  sleep  is  not  really  the  answer 
to  the  weariness  he  describes. 

Isaiah  knew  the  real  answer.  It 
is,  as  phrased  in  the  King  James 
Version,  to  "wait  upon  the  Lord." 
Creative  communion  with  God 
provides  the  inspiration,  the  en- 
thusiasm, and  the  power  for  con- 
tinuing effectiveness.  When  an 
eagle  soars  it  stretches  out  its 
wings  and  floats  through  the  air. 
This  symbolizes  the  quiet  power 
of  the  "unfrantic  people"  who  wait 
upon  the  Lord.  This  power,  which 
is  the  gift  of  God,  is  available  not 
only  for  the  high  flights  and  the 
hurried  efforts  of  life  but  also  for 
the  day-by-day  walk. 

ynujrr:  Father,  in  quietness 
and  confidence  we  wait  before 
thee.  Renew  us  and  empower  us 
that  we  may  walk  worthily  in  thy 
sight.  Amen. 

—JACKSON    BURNS 
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You  shall  have  no  other  gods 
before  me. — Exodus  20:3 


ET  GO  THE  LURE  of  other 
gods.  Here  is  a  lamp  of  God. 

Harry  Lauder  cheered  the  Brit- 
ish Tommies  in  World  War  I  with 
his  singing  and  his  stories.  One 
of  his  favorites:  "I  was  sittin'  in 
the  gloamin',  an'  a  man  passed  the 
window.  He  was  the  lamplighter. 
He  pushed  the  pole  up  to  the  lamp 
and  lighted  it.  Then  he  went  to 
another  and  another.  Now  I  could 
not  see  him.  But  I  knew  where  he 
was  by  the  lights  as  they  broke 
out  down  the  street  until  he  had 
left  a  beautiful  avenue  of  lights." 


Jackson  Burns 
( 'eda  r  Rapids,  Iowa 


A.  B.  Carlton 

Moundville,  Ala. 


Harry  C.  Ernst 

Clark,  S.D. 
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Cecil  F.  Ristow 

Seattle,   Wash. 


God's  commandment,  "You 
shall  have  no  other  gods  before 
me,"  is  a  lamp  lighted  by  the  first 
of  the  "ten  words"  by  which  Israel 
was  to  see  her  way  along  the  ave- 
nue he  chose  for  her  journey. 

The  greatest  discovery  was  a 
creative  idea:  "Let  there  be  light 
.  .  .  the  greater  light  and  the  lesser 
.  .  ."  that,  like  Job,  man  might  find 
the  answer  to  the  question, 
"Where  is  the  way  to  the  dwelling 
of  light?" 

Light  shines  out  of  the  story  of 
Moses,  of  whom  Jesus  spoke:  "If 
you  have  believed  Moses,  you 
would  believe  me,  for  he  wrote  of 
me.  But  if  you  do  not  believe  his 
writings,  how  will  you  believe  my 
words?" 

Jesus  also  said,  "While  you 
have  the  light,  believe  in  the  light, 
that  you  mav  become  the  sons  of 
light." 

The  Ten  Commandments  are 
not  rules  to  obey  as  a  personal 
favor  to  God.  They  are  the  funda- 
mental principles  without  which 
mankind  cannot  live  together. 

^.Innjrr:  Thou  father  of  lights, 
who  brought  us  forth  by  the  word 
of  truth  that  we  should  be  a  kind 
of  first  fruits  of  his  creatures  by 
code,  commission,  and  a  new  crea- 
tion, may  we  ever  shed  abroad  in 
our  hearts  thy  love  and  liberty, 
through  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord. 
Amen. 

—A.   B.   CARLTON 

For  you  were  strangers  in  the 
land  of  Egypt:  I  am  the  Lord 
your  God. — Leviticus  19:34 

NE  SPRING,  on  returning 
from  a  term  of  school,  I  found  in 
our  home  a  new  maid  who  had  re- 
cently emigrated  from  Hungary. 
Because  I  was  a  sympathetic 
listener  and  able  to  speak  her  na- 
tive tongue  she  often  unburdened 
herself  to  me.  "I  knew  that  Amer- 
ica was  wonderful,  but  I  had  no 
desire  to  come  until  my  father  and 
brother  came  here,"  she  once  told 
me.  "Then  part  of  my  heart  was  in 
this  country.  But  now  I  am  lonely 
because  my  mother  and  sisters  are 
still  in  Hungary  and  a  part  of  my 
heart  is  still  there." 

In  time  we  were  able  to  reunite 
the  family  so  that  her  whole  heart 
could  be  in  her  adopted  land. 
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Dr.  Rail  Answers 
Your  Questions 


Harris  Franklin  Rail 

Professor  Emeritus,  Gar- 
rett     Biblical      Institute. 


How  do  I  know  what  to  accept  in  the  Bible? 


I  doubt  that  we  ought  to  use  the 
words  "accept"  and  "reject."  The 
entire  Bible  is  for  our  use  al- 
though some  parts  may  be  more 
useful  to  us  than  others. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  note  what  the  first  dis- 
ciples did.  Most  of  them  had  been 
loyal  Jews,  keeping  the  Old  Testa- 
ment laws  about  ritual,  foods,  and 
sacrifices.  As  they  saw  it,  their  re- 
ligious duty  was  simply  to  obey. 

Then  they  accepted  Christ. 


In  him  they  found  God's  way 
for  their  lives.  In  him  they  dis- 
covered God's  saving  help.  They 
saw  that  salvation  was  not  some- 
thing entirely  in  the  future,  to  be 
won  by  keeping  minute  regula- 
tions, but  also  here  and  now, 
through  acceptance  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  Old  Testament  was 
still  the  Bible  for  those  first  Chris- 
tians, but  they  made  Christ  their 
guide  in  the  use  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. We  should  do  the  same. 


How  can  I  find  Cod  in  Christ  except  in  the  Bible? 


Unquestionably,  we  would  not 
know  Christ  if  it  were  not  for  the 
New  Testament.  Yet  it  has  no  au- 
thority above  him.  He  is  greater 
even  than  the  Scriptures  that  tell 
about  him. 

When  Peter  and  the  other 
apostles  went  out  into  the  world 
preaching  Christ,  they  asked  men 


to  accept  him,  not  what  was  said 
about  him.  They  did  not  set  them- 
selves up  as  infallible  teachers. 
They  had  an  experience  of  Christ 
beyond  anything  they  had  heard 
about  him. 

It  is  so  with  us.  Our  authority 
is  the  Christ,  to  whom  the  New 
Testament  bears  witness. 


Should  we  believe  the  Bible  on  world's  beginning,  end? 


We  believe  in  God  as  the 
Father  almighty,  maker  of  heaven 
and  earth,  creator  of  all  things, 
but  we  are  fairly  sure  that  it  took 
longer  than  six  calendar  days. 
Probably  it  took  millions  of  years. 

Thus,  we  share  the  faith  of  the 
writer  of  Genesis  1,  but  we  do  not 
believe  that  every  detail  of  his 
glorious  picture  is  strictly  accurate. 
Indeed,  we  believe  that  the  pres- 
ent-day understanding  of  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  universe  is  an  act  of 
faith  in  God,  the  creator  of  it  all. 

But  what  of  the  picture  of  the 
world's  end  in  Revelation?   Here 
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again,  we  share  the  tremendous 
faith  of  the  writer. 

Ours  is  the  God  of  the  end  as 
well  as  the  beginning.  According 

OCT  o 

to  his  plan,  there  will  be  a  judg- 
ment of  evil.  There  will  be  a  life 
to  come  for  his  children,  a  life  of 
fellowship  with  God  himself. 

The  writer  of  Revelation  sets 
this  forth  in  a  series  of  unforgetta- 
ble pictures.  We  share  his  faith, 
though  we  may  wonder  at  the 
accuracy  of  some  details. 

It  is  the  faith  that  counts.  Any 
careful  reading  of  the  words  of 
Jesus  makes  this  clear. 


To  say  that  God  had  deliberate- 
ly sent  the  Hebrew  people  into 
Egyptian  bondage  might  give 
cause  for  controversy.  However, 
out  of  the  crucible  of  their  en- 
slavement there  must  have  come 
to  them  a  refined  sense  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  human  spirit.  Since 
they  had  been  strangers  in  a  for- 
eign land,  God  expected  them  to 
have  sympathetic  understanding 
for  the  stranger  in  their  midst. 

To  us,  who  are  the  Israel  of  our 
Lord,  God  is  saying:  "The 
stranger  who  sojourns  with  you 
shall  be  to  you  as  the  native 
among  you,  and  you  shall  love 
him  as  yourself." 

•jJniucr:  O  God  of  freedom  and 
fraternal  love,  we  give  thee 
thanks  that  thou  hast  placed  us  so 
well.  Help  us  to  be  diligent  in  the 
building  of  thy  kingdom  through- 
out the  world.  Amen. 

-HARRY  C.  ERNST 
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I  will  pay  thee  my  vows,  that 
which  my  lips  uttered  .  .  . 
when  I  was  in  trouble. — Psalm 
66: 13-14 


'HERE  ARE  NO  ATHEISTS 
in  foxholes!"  When  we  are  in  trou- 
ble we  need  no  reminder  to  say 
our  prayers.  When  our  troubles 
are  past  we  are  prone  to  forget  the 
promises  we  made  in  our  extrem- 
ity. Foxhole  religion  seldom  sur- 
vives the  emergency  that  evoked 
it.  The  man  whose  faith  is  Chris- 
tian makes  no  bargains  with  God. 
Jesus  in  Gethsemane  did  not 
say,  "Let  this  cup  pass  from  me, 
and  I  will  do  thus  and  thus."  He 
said,  "If  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup 
pass  from  me;  nevertheless,  not  as 
I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt."  It  is  con- 
trary to  the  essence  of  Christian 
faith  to  suppose  that  we  can  earn 
the  favor  of  God,  much  less  buy  it 
with  promises.  God  is  to  be  loved 
for  himself,  not  for  his  gifts.  All 
that  we  are  and  have  is  his.  The 
vows  we  have  made  in  trouble 
must  be  fulfilled,  but  we  cannot 
possibly  promise  God  anything  we 
do  not  already  owe  him.  In  good 
or  evil  fortune  the  burden  of  our 
prayer  will  be  the  same:  "O  God, 
I  fain  would  be  to  thy  eternal 
goodness  what  a  man's  hand  is  to 
a  man!" 

•Praurr:  Almighty  God  our 
father,  giver  of  every  good  and 
perfect  gift,  help  us  to  love  thee 
as  we  ought  who  art  thyself  the 
very  essence  of  all  good.  Through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

—CECIL  F.  RISTOW 
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Barnabas    takes: 


Looks  at  New  Books 


Elisabeth  Elliot  is  the  widow  of  an 
American  missionary  killed  by  savage 
Aucas  Indians  in  Ecuador  last  year. 
There  are  tour  other  widows  ot  the 
men  who  died  on  that  jungle  beach. 
Each  continues  the  work  of  her  mar- 
tyred husband. 

Through  Gates  of  Splendor  (Harper, 
$3.75-)  is  Mrs.  Hllmt's  story  of  one  of 
the  boldest  and  most  dramatic  mission- 
ary exploits  in  modern  times.  A  capable 
writer,  her  authentic  story  comes  from 
letters,  diaries,  and  reports  of  her  hus- 
band and  the  other  four  missionaries. 
A  grim,  yet  inspiring  story  made  all  the 
more  real  by  numerous  photographs, 
including  some  remarkable  ones  by 
both  Cornell  Capa,  veteran  Life  photog- 
rapher, and  one  of  the  missionaries. 

John  Wesley  Hardin  was  the 
son  of  a  Methodist  minister,  but  he 
made  [esse  James,  Billy  the  Kid,  and  the 
Dalton  brothers  look  like  pikers.  He 
probably  killed  more  men  in  personal 
combat  than   anyone   in   the  old   West. 

The  outlaw  who  brought  dishonor  to 
an  honored  name  in  Methodism  is  only 
now  beginning  to  acquire  the  ill  tame 
and  notoriety  he  deserves.  I  first  ran 
across  him  in  a  little  book  published 
many  years  ago,  now  out  of  print.  It  is 
the  autobiography  of  Hardin  who,  after 
a  bloody  career  as  a  Texas  gunman, 
studied  law  in  prison  and  began  to  prac- 
tice when  he  was  released. 


Three   of   the   five   jungle    martyrs:   Ed   McCully,    Pete    Fleming,    fun    Elliot. 


John    Wesley    Hardin 

He   filled  27   men. 


Hardin's  autobiography  doesn't  tell 
the  complete  story.  No  one  had  until 
Lewis  Nordyke,  Texas  newspaper- 
man and  historian,  wrote  fohn  Wesley 
Hardin,  Texas  Gunman  (Morrow,  $4). 
But  even  this  excellent  new  book  can't 
explain  all  the  motives  that  turned  a 
boy  of  Hardin's  background  into  a 
human  rattlesnake. 

"Even  his  parents,  with  their  love 
and  hope,  persuasion  and  prayer,  had 
tailed  to  solve  the  complex  puzzle  that 
was  their  son,"  Nordyke  writes.  "He 
was  supposed  to  have  been  a  preacher. 
That  was  the  hope  of  his  lather,  the 
Reverend  James  Gipson  Hardin,  the 
hour  the  lad  was  born  on  May  26,  1853, 
at  the  village  ol  Bonham  in  Northern 
Texas.  The  Elardins  already  had  one 
son,  Joe,  who  was  three  years  old  at  the 
time,  but  it  was  the  second  son  on 
whom  the  lather  pinned  his  ambitions 


and  the  name  he  considered  the  greatest 
in  Christendom,  the  name  of  the  found- 
er of  Methodism."' 

One  of  the  father's  first  assignments 
as  a  clergyman  was  in  Dallas.  He  was 
the  second  Methodist  minister  to  preach 
there  and  his  name  was  carved  in  the 
cornerstone  of  the  First  Methodist 
Church. 

John  Wesley  Hardin  was  neither  a 
robber  nor  a  sadist.  He  was  a  killer, 
pure  and  simple.  His  skill  with  guns 
became  so  well  known  that  he  is  said  to 
have  outbluffed  Wild  Bill  Hickok. 
Alter  the  first  killing,  Hardin  was  on 
a  treadmill.  One  killing  led  to  another. 

"Alter  watching  John  Wesley  Hardin 
shoot  down  five  armed  and  wildly  firing 
men  in  about  a  minute,  a  cowman  on 
the  Chisholm  Trail  remarked:  'With 
either  hand  or  both  hands  at  the  same 
time,    that    boy    can    handle    a    pistol 
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BbawAUuf  in  tyictiAti 


The   Scapegoat,    by    Daphne   du    Maurier    (Doubleday,    $3.95) 

Here  is  a  novel  certainly  above  the  average  and  easy 
to  read.  I  had  the  feeling  that  the  author  has  spiritual 
depth  and  comprehension  as  well  as  the  ability  to  make 
human  relations  real  because  of  a  proper  understanding  of 
the  balance  between  great  and  small  events.  Life,  after 
all,  is  not  a  matter  of  very  many  outstanding  crises  but 
is  primarily  a  matter  of  finding  the  meanings  of  little 
events  that  often  appear  to  be  commonplace.  I  like  Miss 
du  Maurier's  ability  to  open  the  reader's  eyes  to  this 
part  of  our  life. 

If  I  have  a  slightly  adverse  reaction,  it  is  due  to  a 
plot  that  still  seems  artificial.  The  whole  business  hinges 
on  two  men  who  are  so  much  alike  that  when  they  ex- 
change identities  not  even  the  closest  members  of  the 
family  can  tell.  Here  is  a  man  who  has  no  knowledge  of 
the  past  of  the  man  whose  place  he  is  taking,  yet  he  man- 
ages to  stumble  along  without  anyone's  suspecting  that 
he  is  the  intruder.  Isn't  that  asking  us  to  stretch  our 
credulity  a  little  too  far?  But  if  that  sort  of  thing  does 
not  bother  you,  you  will  find  the  book  most  satisfactory. 
A  lonely  man  finds  himself  suddenly  with  a  family  and 
family  responsibilities,  while  the  family  man,  tired  of  all 
the  obligations,  finds  himself  free.  In  the  end  they  dis- 
cover there  are  vast  advantages  and  disadvantages  to 
both  states.  I  confess,  however,  that  I  kept  expecting 
something  greater  to  happen  than  ever  came  off. 


Twilight  for  the  Cods,    by    Ernest  Gann    (Sloane,  $3.95) 

I  read  this  shortly  after  going  through  a  new  biography 
of  Joseph  Conrad.  It  was  a  good  book  to  read  in  that 
context  because  it  has  something  of  the  Conrad  touch  and 
genius  in  dealing  with  the  sea.  Here  is  a  sea  captain 
who  owns  nothing  but  an  old,  broken-down  sailing  vessel 
which  he  is  sailing  toward  South  America  with  an  interest- 
ing group  of  passengers.  Most  of  them  are  what  we  might 
call  off-beat  persons;  two  refugees,  a  missionary,  a  trop- 
ical trader,  and  a  woman  who  has  belonged  to  the  oldest 
profession  in  the  world.  When  the  ship  springs  a  leak 
and  just  makes  it  to  Honolulu,  it  means  the  end  of  a 
slightly  tarnished  and  yet  tender  love  affair.  Not  many 
of  these  people  are  what  you  would  call  moral,  but  there 


is  a  vast  amount  of  morality  being  taught  in  the  story. 
Only  one  of  them  is  what  you  would  call  a  religious  per- 
son, but  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  religion  under- 
lying the  whole  affair.  It  has  the  unmistakable  mark  of 
a  real  storyteller  who  has  something  to  say. 


Berlin,  by  Theodor  Pliever  (Doubleday,  $4.50) 

The  first  time  I  went  to  Berlin  was  in  1950 — and  I 
shall  never  forget  my  first  sight  of  the  city  from  the 
air.  It  looked  like  one  of  the  ruins  being  dug  up  by 
archaeologists.  I  remember  wondering  what  life  must 
have  been  like  during  the  destruction  of  the  city  and 
what  went  on  during  the  closing  days  of  Hitler's  regime. 
Here  is  the  answer,  according  to  one  man  who  seems  to 
know  what  he  is  talking  about.  It  is  a  large  book  and  its 
impact  is  due  to  the  atmosphere  of  utter  ruin  which  per- 
vades it.  Nobody  seems  to  know  what  is  happening  and 
the  pathetic  attempt  of  a  few  people  to  give  orders  and  of 
others  to  follow  them  only  reveals  how  people  continue 
to  go  through  automatic  motions  when  they  no  longer 
mean  anything.  This  is  the  kind  of  book  which  creates 
an  atmosphere  into  which  the  reader  has  to  plunge.  You 
finish  reading  it  with  an  overwhelming  feeling  of  having 
lived  through  a  disaster. 


Onionhead,    by  Weldon    Hill    (David  McKay  Co.,  $3.95) 

I  mention  this  book  only  as  one  would  wave  a  red  flag, 
warning  passers-by  to  stay  away  from  an  explosion.  It 
has  all  the  vices,  and  none  of  the  virtues,  of  our  con- 
temporary novels.  It  is  supposed  to  reflect  life  in  the 
Coast  Guard  during  the  war  and  it  could  have  been  a  good 
book.  When  I  think  of  that,  I  want  to  weep.  If  you  must 
waste  your  time,  turn  to  the  comic  section  of  the  news- 
paper. 
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faster  than  a  frog  can  lick  flics.'  "  By 
the  time  he  was  18  he  had  killed  at 
least  27  men. 

After  his  release  from  prison  he  went 
straight  for  a  while,  then  began  to  re- 
sume old  habits.  Fate  caught  up  with 
him  one  night  in  El  Paso.  "Wes  strolled 
into  the  Acme,  which  happened  to  have 
only  a  handful  of  customers  that  night. 
He  drank  lightly  and  tried  his  hand  at  a 
few  games.  He  was  in  good  humor  .  .  . 
Wes  stood  with  his  back  to  the  front 
door  which,  for  a  man  of  his  repute  in 
El  Paso,  was  about  the  equivalent  of 
suicide. 


"A  few  minutes  later,  old  John  Sel- 
man  appeared  in  the  saloon  door.  He 
took  careful  aim  and  shot  Wes  in  the 
head.  He  kept  shooting.  Wes  crumpled 
to  the  floor  dead." 

Nordyke  is  to  be  congratulated  for  a 
fine  job  of  research  and  writing.  If  fault 
is  to  be  found  it  is  an  apparent  inclina- 
tion to  glamorize  a  murderer,  to  ex- 
plain away  the  conscienceless  character 
of  a  man  who  made  a  career  of  murder. 
At  the  same  time,  the  life  of  John  Wes- 
ley Hardin  is  a  sermon  of  sorts — a  grim 
reminder  of  an  old  truth:  the  wages  of 
sin  is  death. 


When  the  Chinese  Reds  invaded 
Tibet  they  captured  a  young  English- 
man named  Robert  Ford,  accused  him 
of  spying,  and  began  a  months-long 
ordeal  of  brainwashing  to  make  him 
confess.  Ford  wasn't  a  spy  but  eventual- 
ly he  did  confess.  Few  men  can  with- 
stand such  torment  for  long. 

"This  was  the  time  (1951)  when 
hundreds  of  so-called  enemies  of  the 
people  were  executed  before  the  eyes 
of  fanatical  mobs,"  Ford  writes  in  Wind 
Between  the  Worlds  (McKay,  $4). 

"Your  turn  will  come  if  you  go  on 
like  this,"  Ford  was  told  by  the  Reds. 
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"Your  white  skin  won't  save  you  now." 
Ever)  time  the  warden  jangled  keys 
outside  his  cell  Ford  wondered  il  his 
time  had  come.  "When  they  inter- 
rogated me  they  did  not  shine  bright 
lights  in  my  eyes,  but  I  always  had  to 
stand,  sometimes  For  two  or  three  hours 
at  a  time.  It  I  relaxed  and  moved  my 
feet  apart  I  was  ordered  to  stand  to  at- 
tention. They  dul  not  deprive  me  oi 
sleep,  but  sometimes  I  was  questioned 
until  tar  into  the  night.  I  was  not 
starved,  but  often  I  was  summoned  just 
before  the  evening  meal,  when  I  could 
smell  the  nee  coming  up,  so  that  when 
I  went  back  it  was  cold  and  nauseating. 
"I  thought  I  would  go  mad,  like  the 
man  in  the  cell  opposite,  and  when  I 
was  alone  I  trice!  to  force  my  thoughts 
away  from  myself.  1  tried  daydreaming, 
and  imagined  I  could  smell  the  country- 
side at  home;  and  that  made  it  worse.  1 
studied  the  spiders  and  watched  them 
catch  flies.  Try,  try  again — that  was 
what  they  were  doing,  they  were  the 
spiders  and  I  was  the  fly  .  .  .  and  every 
morning  when  I  woke  I  wondered  if 
this  was  the  day  when  I  would  be  shot." 
Robert  Ford  has  probably  seen  more 
of  Tibet  than  other  Westerners  and 
much  of  this  book  is  the  story  of  that 
exotic  country.  Of  more  significance  to 
us.  perhaps,  is  the  glimpse  Ford  gives 
us  into  the  minds  of  the  Chinese  Reds. 
Compared  to  many  of  them,  apparently, 
John  Wesley  Hardin  (see  cut)  must 
have  been  a  saint. 

Manuel  and  Odette  Komroff  have 
compiled  a  Bible  Dictionary  for  Boys 
and  Girls  (  Winston,  $2.95)  intended  to 
give  youngsters  a  great  deal  more  un- 
derstanding of  the  Sunday-school  lesson. 
Many  children  learn  Biblical  names  and 
places  by  rote  and  sometimes  come  up 
with  weird  results.  This  bright,  illus- 
trated dictionary  is  a  must  if  you  want 
to  start  your  boy  or  girl  off  with  a  good, 
fundamental  understanding  of  the 
Bible. 

Just  as  the  price  of  a  worth-while 
hook  goes  up,  it  also  may  go  down. 
This  is  made  possible,  of  course,  by 
the  paperback — boon  to  the  traveler, 
commuter,  student,  the  broke.  More 
and  more  good  books  are  going  paper- 
back and.  it  seems,  are  beginning  to 
shoulder  the  lurid  and  sexy  little  vol- 
umes off  the  shelves. 

Two  good  examples  worth  anybody's 
50  cents  have  come  across  my  desk  this 
month.  Both  are  Mentor  hooks.  The 
first,  The  Anvil  of  Civilization  by 
Leonard  Cottrell,  is  the  most  read- 
able and  easily  assimilated  book  on 
archaeological  history  I've  spotted 
lately.  It's  illustrated  with  photographs 
and   maps,  follows  the  history   ot    man 
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From  The  Rainbow  Book  ot  Nature  by  Donald  Culross  Peattie. 


from  earliest  Egyptians  through  Hit- 
tites,  Sumerians,  Assyrians,  Babylo- 
nians, (ireeks,  and  Jews.  One  thing,  it 
nothing  else:  you'll  get  more  from  your 
Bible  reading  with  the  background  Cot- 
trell provides. 

New  World  Writing,  the  other  book, 
is  as  modern  as  Cottrell's  is  ancient. 
Here's  a  collection  of  short  stories, 
sketches,  poems,  and  plays  from  writers 
throughout  the  world.  Whatever  your 
taste,  there's   something  here   for  you. 

I'd  like  to  share  a  bit  of  writing  from 
one  of  the  short  stories,  The  Funeral  of 
Slimmer  by  Peter  H.  Matson,  about 
the  finest  description  of  a  season's  end 
I've  read: 

"They  were  in  the  last  endless  blue 
days  ol  August.  Sky-blue  days  that  ran 
on  and  on  right  into  next  year.  Great 
hot  silent  days,  days  filled  with  green, 
the  heavy  smell  of  pine  and  the  beach, 
sand,  the  drying  salt  on  your  face.  Al- 
ready when  the  sun  went  down  you 
could  feel  the  slight  coolness  of  Sep- 
tember just  around  the  corner — next 
week.  September  nights  are  cool,  and 
they  have  a  sharpness  about  them  that 
brings  a  slight  tingling  touch  to  the 
cheek;  things  left  undone,  the  fall  mi- 
gration. .  .  In  the  pond  the  water 
seemed  like  it  had  been  used  before, 
used  bathtub  water;  and  long  ago  the 
beach  dnltwood  had  been  gathered  and 
had  disappeared  in  the  yearning,  resi 
less  night,  offered'up  to  youth  with  the 
ends  of  a  song  that  just  couldn't  be 
sung  again,  not  till  next  summer.  .  ." 

I  first  met  Donald  Culross  Peattie 

in  a  little  volume  titled  ./  Boo\  of 
1 lours,  il  I  remember  correctly,  and  I've 
been  a  Peattie  Ian  ever  since.  That  was 


afjout  15  years  ago,  but  I've  lost  that 
prized  book  and  can't  find  a  copy  any- 
where. 

Peattie,  whose  articles  appear  fre- 
quently in  Together  (see  Sinless  and 
Godless  in  this  issue)  has  written  some 
ol  the  finest  nature  prose  I've  ever  read. 
Now  comes  a  long-awaited  book:  The 
Rainbow  Boof(  of  Nature  (World  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  $4.95) — a  book  for  boys 
and  girls.  It  is  a  big  book,  made  doubly 
attractive  by  the  remarkable  nature 
drawings  of  Rudolf  Freund,  which  ap- 
pear on  almost  every  page. 

There  are  about  1  million  species  of 
known  living  things,  Peattie  points  out, 
and  naturalists  are  still  counting.  "No 
wonder  that  the  science  of  natural  his- 
tory is  carried  on  by  specialists,"  Peattie 
writes.  "The  older  such  a  scientist 
grows,  the  more  he  knows  about  less 
and  less.  But  you  and  I  are  free  as  the 
morning  to  learn  only  for  fun.  Ami 
learning  is  a  gate  that  swings  wide 
open,  into  the  out-of-doors,  where  you 
will  find  yourself  happy  and  at  home 
in  Nature  for  all  your  life  long." 

Not  since  my  boyhood  days  with  the 
works  of  Richard  Halliburton  have 
I  enjoyed  a  travel-adventure  book  the 
likes  of  20,000  Miles  South  by  Helen 
and  Frank  Schreider  (Doubleday, 
$3.95).  The  Schreiders  were  the  first  to 
travel  from  Arctic  Circle  to  the  south- 
ernmost tip  of  South  America  in  a 
wheeled  vehicle  under  its  own  power. 
The  vehicle  was  an  amphibious  jeep, 
smaller  and  less  seaworthy  than  the 
motorized  "ducks"  of  World  War  II. 

It  was  the  kind  of  stunt  Halliburton 
would  have  attempted  had  he  nut 
lost    his    hie    attempting    to    cross    the 
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See  Paris  on  the  most  wonderful 
vacation  of  your  lifetime!  Enjoy  this 
fabulous,  all  expense  two  week  trip 
with  your  husband,  wife,  or  friend. 
Be  whisked  to  Paris  by  luxurious 
Pan  American  Airline,  relaxing  in 
armchair  comfort. 
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crat  Coffee  Makers. 
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Just  send  us  an  appropriate  name  for  our  new  Maico  behind- 
the-ear  hearing  aid.  See  the  handy  hints  at  left.  Along  with  your 
entry  include  the  name  of  a  hard-of-hearing  person  (yourself,  a 
relative,  a  friend  or  acquaintance).  No  entry  fee,  no  essays,  no 
purchases  necessary.  Best  name  selected  wins  Paris  trip.  Other 
appropriate  names  win  other  prizes. 

You  can  a/so  win  up  to 

$iooo°°cash 

Hi    ^^^r      ^H^^     ^Hi^^  for  spending  money 

Winner  will  get  $100  cash  each  for  every  qualified  hard-of-hearing 
name  (up  to  ten)  that  is  submitted  with  an  entry.  P]nter  as  many 
names  for  the  new  Maico  hearing  aid  as  you  wish;  but  each  name 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  different  name  or  names  of  hard-of- 
hearing  persons. 

FOLLOW  THESE  SIMPLE  RULES 
All  entries  will  be  judged  on  originality,  simplicity,  and  good  thought.  Fancy  entries,  fine 
penmanship,  etc.,  will  not  count  extra. 

Kntries  must  be  postmarked  not  later  than  August  15,  1957. 

No  entries  will  be  returned.  Decision  of  the  judges  will  be  final.  All  entries  become  the 
property  of  the  Maico  Co.  If  the  person  whose  name  you  submit  with  your  entry  is  not 
hard-of-hearing,  your  entry  will  be  disqualified.  No  correspondence  regarding  the  contest 
will  be  entered  into.  Contest  is  not  open  to  employees  of  the  Maico  Co.,  its  dealers,  dis- 
tributors, stockholders  or  its  advertising  agency.  Contest  is  subject  to  local,  state  and 
Federal  regulations  and  open  to  all  residents  of  U.S.  and  Canada. 

Name  and  address  of  entrant,  plus  name  and  address  of  hard-of-hearing  nominee 
must  be  clearly  printed  on  entry. 

Winners  will  be  notified  by  September  10,  1957.  Winners  will  be  posted  in  offices  of 
Maico  dealers. 


USE  THIS  AS  OFFICIAL  ENTRY  BLANK  — 

MAIL  TO:  Maico  Co.,  Room  1  OR 

21  North  Third  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
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Pacific  in  a  Chinese  junk.  The  Schreid- 
ers  reached  their  goal  alter  braving 
hurricanes,  hacking  their  way  with 
machetes  through  steaming  jungles, 
and  crossing  almost  impassable  moun- 
tain barriers.  Many  drawings  and 
photographs  by  the  young  husband- 
wife  team  illuminate  this  fascinating 
new  book. 

One  more  travel  book,  please.  1  [ere's 
a  man  who  rode  a  bicycle  through 
India,  lie's  Harold  Elvin  and  the 
book  is  The  Ride  to  Chandigarh  (Mac- 


Harold   Elvin 

A    bicycle-riding   Briton    abroad. 

millan,  $4.75).  Elvin  is  the  Englishman 
who  also  pedaled  from  London  to 
Constantinople  and  back,  via  Spain;  to 
Leningrad;  through  Scandinavia,  and 
1,000  icy  miles  within  the  Arctic  Circle. 
Not  only  can  Elvin  ride  a  bicycle,  he  can 
write.  His  prose  is  lean,  to  the  point, 
making  this  one  vivid  and  easy  to  read. 

Each  morning  I  walk  through  Chi- 
cago's busy  Loop,  skirting  a  human 
jungle  known  as  skid  row.  On  this 
street  of  forgotten  men,  a  Methodist 
minister  named  Frank  O.  Beck 
worked  for  many  years.  Now  in  retire- 
ment at  Bloomington,  Ind.,  Brother 
Beck  is  the  author  of  Hobohemia  (Rich- 
ard Smith,  $2.50) — not  exactly  a  new 
book,  but  still  available.  Seldom  has 
an  author  written  so  sympathetically 
and  so  intimately  of  the  dovvn-and- 
outers  who  fall  along  life's  wayside. 

"I  came  early  to  feel  that  my  life 
would  have  been  definitely  impover- 
ished had  I  not  walked  with  these 
travelers  on  the  low  road,"  Beck  writes. 
"I  have  seen  much  of  the  world  of 
physical  beauty  ...  I  have  watched  the 
cloud  lift  from  the  peak  of  the  Matter- 
horn.  But  rather  would  I  have  by- 
passed all  of  these  than  to  have  missed 
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the  wonders,  the  beauties  and  degrada- 
tions ol    human   nature." 

Men  who  don't  work,  who  won't 
work,  make  up  most  of  the  inhabitants 
ol  a  city's  slums.  In  this  backwash.  Beck 
points  out,  "are  underworld  nun  ol 
every  known  description:  drunkards, 
gamblers,  dope  fiends,  gratters,  dere- 
licts, criminals,  panhandlers,  jack  roll- 
ers, sex  perverts,  paupers,  con  men,  beg- 
gars, butt-ends  of  humanity — actors 
whose  world  has  gone  by." 

I  have  seen  them,  too,  these  men 
Beck  sought  to  help — unkempt,  be- 
whiskercd,  ragged,  slouched,  whining, 
leet  shambling,  faces  battered,  eyes 
shilty,  abandoned,  forgotten,  and  lost. 
Frank  Beck  gave  much  to  them  and  to 
the  cause  of  Christ.  For  the  Christian, 
this  book  is  a  challenging  picture  of 
life's  other  side. 

Seldom  does  the  author  of  a  first 
book  break  into  the  big  time  or  hit 
the  best-seller  list.  Most  writers  never 
make  the  list  at  all.  But  Doubleday  an- 
nounced recently  that  for  40  first  novels 
it  has  published  in  the  last  five  years, 
the  average  sale  was  4,654  copies — 
which  is  considered  pretty  good,  even 
during  a  book-publishing  boom. 

I  haven't  heard  a  good,  convincing 
ghost  story  in  years.  The  spirits  seem 
to  have  fled  from  what  few  haunted 
houses  there  once  were.  The  light  of 
knowledge  keeps  prying  into  more 
and  more  places.  But  there  are  still  a 
few  things  that  can't  be  explained,  even 
though  most  are  natural  phenomena 
and  aren't  associated  with  the  super- 
natural at  all.  Two  enterprising  French 
journalists  embarked  recently  on  the 
trail  of  these  mysteries  and  came  up 
with  The  Last  Secrets  of  the  Earth 
(Putnam,  $3.50).  Briefly,  they  discuss 
flying  saucers,  the  depths  of  the  sea, 
the  earth's  volcanic  fires,  the  great 
Antarctic  region,  the  Abominable 
Snowman  of  Mount  Everest,  and  a  fish 
recently  caught  that  was  supposed  to 
be  extinct  at  the  time  of  Adam. 

The  authors,  Bernard  Busson  and 
Gerard  Leroy,  somehow  fail  to  prove 
or  disprove  anything  in  this  rather  thin 
rehash  of  previously  published  material. 
The  book  impresses  me  as  lacking 
thoroughness,  although  it  is  light  and 
entertaining. 

The  mysteries  involving  man  will 
be  around  long  after  the  last  secrets 
of  earth  have  been  ferreted  out.  Dr. 
Harry  B.  Wright,  adventurer  and  ex- 
plorer, has  roamed  the  earth  to  observe 
witch  doctors  in  action.  What  he,  a 
qualified  medical  man,  has  seen  can  be 
explained    only    partially. 

He  saw  a  witch  doctor  cure  a  tooth- 
ache with  mumbo  jumbo.  He  saw  a 
woman  witch  doctor  as  she  pointed  to 
a  young  criminal  and  declared:  "In 
three  days  you  will  di( 
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May  McNeer  and  Lynd  Ward 

"This  beautiful  book 
will  be  particularly  attrac- 
tive to  youth  but,  I  think, 
equally  interesting  to  ma- 
ture men  and  women.  .  .  . 
hue  illustrations  and  elo- 
quently written  biogra- 
phies of  seven  men  and 
women  whose  physical  and 
spiritual  courage  matched 
their  dynamic  laith." — 
Daniel  A.  Poling  in  Chris- 
tian Herald.  Ages  9  up. 
$2.50 
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This  Clever  New  Miniature  Mixer 
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PEPPER 
SET 
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TOP  TILTS  BACK 

like  a  real  electric 
mixer,  so  shakers  (the 
"beaters")  can  easily 
be  removed.  Bowl  lifts 
out,  too — can  be  used 
for  sugar!  5  inches 
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our  most  popular  box  assortments  of  Doehla  Christmas 
Cards  on  approval.  If  your  friends  don't  snap  up  these  bar- 
gains and  ask  for  more,  return  them  at  our  expense  and  pay 
nothing.  The  Salt  &  Pepper  Set  is  yours  to  KEEP,  in  any 
case.  Mail  coupon  now,  with  only  2V,  to  Harry  Doehla 
and  Associates.  Studio  T87,  Naihi/a,  N.  H.  or  St.  Louis 
I.  Mo.,  or  Palo  Alto.  Calif. 


THIS   COUPON    WORTH    $1.00     W^ 


DE  LUXE 

THREESOME 

CHRISTMAS    BOX 

6  gorgeous  new 
cards  in  each  of  3 
most  popular  sizes 
—Tall  Slims.  Reg- 
ular, and  Petite 
Slims.  18  In  all. 
Sells  foronlyS1.25. 


HARRY  DOEHLA  &  ASSOCIATES,  Studio    T87, 


(Address   ony  one  o 
these    three   offices) 


I  PAU 


One  of  These  Nofion-Wide  Associates  Will 
Give  You  Prompt  Service  in  Your  Area: 


Boulevard  Art  Publishers 

Chicago  4.  111. 
Iva  E.   Brundagc  &  Sons 
Detroit  4.  Mich. 
Capitol   Card  Co.,    Inc. 
New  Orleans  12,  La. 
Columbia  Card  Co..    Ltd. 
Dallas,  Texas 
Harry  Doehla  Company 
Nashua,  N.  H.  & 
Palo  Alto,  Calif. 
Greetings   Unlimited 
St.  Paul  «t  Minneapolis,  Minn 


NASHUA,  N.  H. 

LOUIS  1,  MO. 
PALO  ALTO,  CALIF. 

As  a  Special  Introductory  Offer,  please  send 
me  the  "Miniature  Mixer"  Salt  &  Pepper  Set 
for  which  I  enclose  2V  as  payment  in  lull. 
(Reg.  price  $1.25).  Also  send  Sample  box 
assortments  ol  Doehla  Christmas  '  .irds  on  ap- 
poix.il  and  full  details  of  the  lamous  Doehla 
"Extra  Money"  Plan.  (Offer  limited  to  one  to 
,i  jtimily. ) 


(PLEASE  PRINT  CLEARLY) 
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Then,  the  author  continues  in  his 
book,  Witness  to  Witchcraft  (Funk 
and  Wagnalls,  $3.95)  "she  took  a  gourd 
of  water  from  the  river  and  sprinkled 
the  water  and  pinches  of  some  kind 
of  red  powder  around  the  hut,  where 
the  boy  stood  cowering.  He  made  no 
effort  to  resist  her,  or  to  escape.  Later 
she  spoke  to  the  villagers,  repeating  her 
announcement,  which  was  virtually  a 
sentence.  No  one  touched  the  boy. 
Three  days  later  he  was  dead." 

Again,  he  writes,  the  witch  doctor 
told  him  she  had  passed  what  amounted 
to  a  death  sentence  on  a  rival  witch  doc- 
tor and  a  village  thief. 

".  .  .  the  following  morning,  true  to 
Lusungu's  prophecy,  the  witch  doctor 
and  the  thief  died." 

Many  other  amazing  things  are  de- 
scribed by  the  writer,  who  does  not  in- 
sist, however,  that  witch  doctors  pos- 
sess supernatural  powers.  They  are, 
essentially,  showmen,  hypnotists,  and 
master  psychologists.  Their  knowledge 
of  human  nature  is  as  old  as  time  and 
as  new  as  modern  psychology,  which, 


BEST    SELLERS 

North,  South,  East,  West 

The  best  sellers  selected  here 
are  tal^en  from  a  poll  of  Colics- 
bury  Boor\  Stores  in  six  major 
cities.  Mention  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  recommendation. 

fiction 

Till  We  Have  Faces,  by  C.  S. 
Lewis  (Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co., 
$4.50). 

The  Scapegoat,  by  Daphne  du 
Maurier  (Doubleday,  $3.95). 

Compulsion,  by  Meyer  Levin 
(Simon  St.  Schuster,  $5). 

The  Wapshot  Chronicle,  by 
John  Cheever  (Harper,  $3.50)'. 

Blue  Camellia,  by  France:; 
Parkinson  Keyes  (Messner, 
$3.95). 

.hid  Walr\  in  Love,  by  Hen- 
rietta Buckmaster  (Random 
House,  $3.95). 

Nonfiction 

Stay  Alive  All  Your  Life,  by 
Norman  Vincent  Peale  (Pren- 
tice-Hall, $3.95). 

The  Organization  Man,  by 
William  A.  Whyte,  Jr.  (Simon 
&  Schuster,  $5). 

The  Bible  as  History,  by  Wer- 
ner Keller  (Morrow,  $5.95). 

Profiles  in  Courage,  by  John 
F.  Kennedy  (Harper,  $330). 

The  FBI  Story,  by  Don  White- 
head   (Random    House,   $4.95). 

Day  of  Infamy,  by  Walter 
Lord  (Henry  Holt  Sc  Co.,  $3.95). 
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incidentally,  seems  to  have  borrowed 
some  ol  the  tricks  known  by  primitive 
men  lor  thousands  ol  years. 

Maybe  you've  heard:  This  year  is 
the  250th  anniversary  ol  the  birth  of 
that  great  hymn  writing  Methodist, 
Charles  Wesley.  And  in  connection 
with  the  celebrating,  Bishop  Roy 
Short  ot  Tennessee  has  written  My 
Great  Redeemer's  Praise  to  present  the 
basic  messages  ol  Charles  Wesley's 
hymns. 

"The  Wesleyan  Revival  itsell  is  now 
some  200  years  in  the  past,  hut  it  has 
not  vet  spent  its  force,"  Short  points  out, 
adding  that  "so  much  of  what  was  a 
part  of  the  original  Wesleyan  Revival 
is  now  gone." 

One  thing,  however,  remains  "which 
was  a  part  of  the  original  Wesleyan 
Revival  and  which  is  yet  a  vital  part 
of  the  life  of  the  world.  That  is  the 
Wesley  hymns  .  .  .  Charles  Wesley  put 
into  unforgettable  song,  not  only  what 
he  and  his  brother  John  and  their  fel- 
low preachers  preached,  but  also  what 
Methodists   most   assuredly   believed." 

The  booklet  is  published  through 
Tidings,  headquarters  for  evangelistic 
materials,  1908  Grand  Ave.,  Nashville 
5,  Tenn.  It  sells  for  15  cents  a  copy, 
12  copies  for  $1. 

With  bright,  burning  July  upon  the 
land,  try  the  opening  paragraphs  of 
Men  Against  the  Arctic  by  Kurt  Lut- 
gen  (Pantheon,  $3.50)  as  a  refresher. 
It  received  an  award  as  the  best  book 
for  young  people  published  in  Germany 
last  year,  is  now  on  sale  in  this  country. 

"That  year  the  winter  came  too 
soon  ...  it  suddenly  descended  with 
full  force  and  at  one  fell  swoop  over 
the  whole  of  Alaska  in  the  first  week 
of  September  (1893). 

"It  began  with  an  icy  storm  from  the 
north  which  swept  over  the  country 
all  of  a  sudden  one  night  after  a  warm, 
summery,  windless  day.  To  the  ac- 
companiment of  flaming  northern 
lights,  it  turned  into  a  hurricane  with- 
in a  few  hours,  sending  a  wave  of  frost 
is  thick  and  clear  as  liquid  glass  over 
mountain  and  plain.  .  .  Every  living 
thing  went  stiff  under  the  pitiless  grip 
of  the  cold,  and  everything  which  was 
not  choked  on  the  spot  was  left  limp 
and  lifeless  when  the  storm  subsided. 

"And  then  came  the  snow  .  .  ." 

Caught  in  the  wintry  blast  were  275 
men  of  a  whaling  fleet  at  Point  Barrow. 
The  cutter,  Bear,  sent  as  a  rescue  ship 
by  the  U.S.  government,  soon  became 
imprisoned  by  ice  in  the  Bering  Sea. 
Then  begins  the  dramatic  story,  based 
on  fact,  of  how  two  men  trekked 
through  an  icy  waste  in  search  of  rein- 
deer herds  which  alone  could  feed  the 
275  men  through  the  winter.  Outstand- 
ing semihetion,  as  well  as  a  fine  study 
of  character  and  motivation. 

- — Barnabas 


Sages,  Spies 
and 
Scribes 


WOODROW  WILSON,  by  Silas  Bent  Mckinley  (Praeger,  $4.50). 
A  well-rounded,  candid  portrait  of  our  World  War  I  president. 
The  author  is  sympathetic  but  does  not  avoid  criticism  when  due. 
Wilson  was  an  intellectual  who  liked  to  dance,  sing,  crack  jokes, 
and  recite  limericks.  He  had  wisdom  and  intelligence,  but  was 
an  egotist  who  insisted  that  all  things  be  done  his  way. 

WASHINGTON  IRVING,  by  Catherine  O.  Peare  (Henry  Holt, 
$2.25).  This  one  made  me  want  to  run  back  and  read  The  Legend 
of  Sleepy  Hollow  and  Rip  Van  Winkle  again.  These  delightful 
stones  sometimes  cause  us  to  overlook  Irving' s  more  monumental 
works — his  great  biographies  of  Christopher  Columbus  and 
George  Washington,  for  example. 

JOHN  MUIR,  by  Charles  Norman  (Messner,  $2.95).  Muir  was  a 
world-famous  naturalist,  geologist,  writer,  and  explorer  who 
i ought  to  preserve  the  nation's  natural  resources  and  scenic  at- 
tractions. Through  his  writings  and  influence  he  worked  for  the 
establishment  of  such  great  national  parks  as  Yosemite,  Grand 
Canyon,  Petrified  Forest,  and  Mount  Rainier. 

BEN  BUTLER,  by  Hans  Louis  Trcfonssc  (Tivayne,  $5).  If  they'd 
taken  an  unpopularity  poll  in  the  South  after  the  Civil  War, 
no  doubt  this  Major  General  of  U.S.  Volunteers  would  have 
topped  Sherman.  Butler  was  a  tricky  politician,  crafty  criminal 
lawyer,  inveterate  switcher  of  political  parties.  He  once  ruled 
captured  New  Orleans — and  ended  his  military  life  fired  by  Grant 
tor  incompetence.  Now,  out  of  obscurity,  he's  the  subject  ot  a 
biography  which  assays  both  good  and  bad  of  the  man. 

THE  LABYRINTH,  by  Walter  Schellenberg  (Harper,  $4.95). 
The  author  was  Hitler's  Secret  Service  chief  in  World  War  II'.  The 
spy  stories  he  tells  in  this  extraordinary  book  of  memoirs  make 
TV  cloak-and-dagger  stuff  pale  in  comparison.  Here  are  close- 
ups  of  such  Nazi  leaders  as  Hitler,  Himmler,  Ribbentrop,  Goering, 
and  Heydrich  by  one  who  knew  them  intimately.  Schellenberg, 
tried  as  a  war  criminal,  received  one  of  the  lightest  sentences. 

GLAD  ADVENTURE,  by  Francis  B.  Sayre  (Macmillan,  $6).  Sayre, 
the  son-in-law  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  has  had  a  distinguished 
career  in  government  and  law,  has  traveled  the  globe  as  statesman 
and  diplomat. 

JOSEPH  PULITZER,  by  Iris  Noble  {Messner,  $2.95).  Of  special 
interest  to  teen-agers  who  contemplate  careers  in  journalism. 
Pulitzer,  the  immigrant  boy  who  became  one  ol  the  world's  pub- 
lishing giants,  pioneered  main  ol  the  patterns  that  made  American 
journalism  unique. 
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HE  SUN  had  just  popped 
out  behind  the  trees  when 
Billy  crept  out  of  his  little  green 
tent.  Mother  and  Daddy  were  still 
asleep  in  another  tent  a  few  feet 
away.  Billy's  family  was  having 
a  wonderful  vacation  in  Tennes- 
see's Great  Smoky  Mountains 
National  Park. 

Billy  quickly  looked  around. 
The  park  is  famous  for  wild 
bears  and  he  was  just  a  little  bit 
afraid.  Then  he  remembered 
what  Daddy  had  said: 

"If  you  leave  the  bears  alone, 
they'll  leave  you  alone.  But  you 
mustn't  ever  try  to  feed  the 
bears !" 

Billy  had  discovered  that  the 
bears  got  plenty  of  food  by  them- 
selves. Every  day  the  last  week 
he  had  watched  the  furry  fellows 
amble  out  of  the  woods  onto  the 
campgrounds. 

He  had  smiled  when  they 
poked  their  mouths  into  the 
trash  cans.  One  time  he  laughed 
out  loud  when  a  baby  bear  fell 
headfirst  in  the  garbage  can. 

The  most  exciting  bear  of  all 
came  each  morning  about  eight 
o'clock.  She  was  a  mother  bear 
with  five  round,  shy  cubs.  One 
of  the  men  who  ran  the  park — 


Billy  and 


they  were  called  park  rangers 
— said  that  hardly  anyone  had 
ever  seen  a  bear  with  five  cubs. 
He  said  it  was  an  unusual  sight. 

Now  as  Billy  stood  by  his  tent, 
he  couldn't  see  either  bears  or 
people.  It  must  be  too  early. 

"If  I  play,  I'll  wake  everyone 
up,"  he  thought.  "Guess  I'll  go 
to  the  edge  of  the  woods  and  get 
some  firewood  for  Daddy,"  he 
decided. 

So  off  he  went.  It  had  rained 
the  night  before  and  it  was  hard 
to  find  dry  wood.  He  wandered 
farther  into  the  woods. 

He  saw  the  beautiful  white 
flowers.  He  listened  to  the  birds 
sing,  "Good  morning!"  And  here 
and  there  among  the  black  and 
white  toadstools,  he  found  pieces 
of  dry  wood. 

Before  long  his  arms  were 
heaped  high.  He  whistled  a  tune 
as  he  started  back  toward  the 
camp.  But  he  didn't  notice  the 
root  of  the  dead  chestnut  tree 
that  stuck  up  in  the  path. 

Suddenly  he  was  sprawled  on 
the  ground.  There  was  wood  all 
around  him.  And  a  sharp  pain 
cut  into  his  ankle. 

He  tried  to  stand  up,  but  he 
fell  again. 
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He  sat  in  the  middle  of  the 
path,  trying  to  remember  the 
shortest  way  back  to  the  camp. 
But  his  ankle  hurt  even  more 
when  he  thought  so  hard.  He  had 
taken  so  many  paths. 

Then  he  got  so  confused  he 
couldn't  remember  any  way  back 
to  camp  at  all ! 

Billy  was  lost.  He  was  fright- 
ened, for  he  knew  that  besides 
bears,  there  were  foxes,  and  even 
bobcats,  in  the  forest! 

A  branch  snapped  behind  him. 
He  whirled  around.  Just  a  chip- 
munk! 

The  grass  in  front  of  him 
moved.  He  jumped.  Just  the 
wind !  Then  he  buried  his  head 
in  his  blue  jeans. 

"Oh,"  he  moaned.  "I  just  can't 
stay  here.  I  have  to  get  back. 
But  my  ankle  hurts,  so  I  can't 
waste  any  steps  looking.  I  have 
to  start  out  the  right  wTay." 

Then  a  low  growl  sounded  be- 
hind him.  Billy  screeched  and 
bounced  into  the  air. 

Staring  at  him  were  the 
mother  bear  and  her  five  cubs! 

Mother  bear  stepped  closer. 
She  circled  around,  sniffing  at 
Billy.  He  could  hardly  breathe. 
He  just  sat  there  quivering  in 
the  middle  of  the  path,  staring 
back  at  the  bear. 

Soon  mother  bear's  eyes  grew 
softer.  She  had  finished  with  her 
inspection.  Quickly  she  turned, 
picked  a  path  and  nudged  her 
cubs.  They  started  slowly  away. 

Billy  heaved  a  big  sigh.  A  min- 
ute later  he  realized  that  he  was 
hungry.  Then  an  idea  struck  him. 


By  SHIRLEY  SLOAN  FADER 


Maybe  the  bears  were  hungry 
too.  Maybe  they  were  on  their 
way  to  the  campgrounds  to  raid 
the  garbage  cans. 

"It  must  be  about  eight 
o'clock,"  he  decided  as  he  glanced 
at  the  sun's  position  in  the  sky. 

Quickly  pulling  himself  to  his 
feet,  he  followed  the  bear  family. 
Mother  bear  snapped  her  head 
around. 

But  when  she  saw  Billy,  her 
eyes  softened.  Billy  imagined 
they  seemed  to  say,  "Don't  be 
afraid.  I'll  show  you  the  way." 

So  five  little  cubs  and  one  little 
boy  followed  after  mother  bear 
as  she  moved  down  the  path. 

The  bears  went  slowly,  stop- 
ping to  turn  over  rotten  logs,  to 
look  for  fat  bugs  to  eat,  or  to 
sniff  the  air  for  honey.  Even 
with  his  sore  ankle,  Billy  kept  up. 

Before  long  they  came  to  the 
top  of  a  hill.  Billy  had  been  right. 
This  was  his  camp.  He  could  see 
the  tents  below.  Some  people 
were  talking  together.  They 
seemed  to  be  worried. 

As  the  strange  parade  came 
closer  to  the  camp,  Billy's  father 
saw  him.  He  ran  and  picked  him 
up. 

"I  was  lost,"  Billy  explained. 
"Mother  bear  brought  me 
home!" 

Then  he  laughed  and  said, 
"The  ranger  told  us  a  bear  tak- 
ing care  of  five  cubs  was  an 
unusual  sight.  But  wait  till  I  tell 
him  about  a  bear  taking  care  of 
five  cubs  and  a  bo>j. 

"I'm  sure  that's  a  really  un- 
usual sight." 


Tick  Tock 
Talks 

Each  child  should  be 
Upright  and  square, 
And  never  do 
An  act  unfair. 
For  as  you  go 
Through  life  you'll  find, 
It  never  pays 
To  be  unkind. 

-THOMAS  F.  DILLABOUGH 


PRAYER 

For  every  bright 

vacation  day, 
For  things  to  do, 

and  friends  at  play; 
For  grass  and  trees 

and  lakes  so  blue, 
For  fields  of  grain, 

and  mountains,  too; 
We  thank  thee, 

heavenly  Father. 
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LETTERS    continued    from    pg.    6 

through  grateful  eyes  your  reprint  of 
the  dearly  beloved,  What  is  a  Girl?  and 
What  is  a  Boy?  My  eye  fell  next  on  your 
reprint  of  William  Allen  White's 
Mary  White.  From  there  I  turned  to  the 
first  page — and  read  through  the  entire 
issue. 

Bless  you  for  your  dearly  loved  mag- 
azine. I  honestly  feel  that  your  editors 
and  staff  have  an  unseen,  but  very 
present,  very  real  Co-editor  working 
with  you.  Sometimes  religious  reading 
is  a  little  like  unsalted,  cooked  turnips 
— good  for  the  soul,  maybe,  but  flavor- 
less and  hard  to  find  appetizing.  To- 
gether challenges,  enlightens,  provokes 
thinking,  and  is  eagerly  awaited  in 
every  home.  .  .  . 


See:  Matthew,  Chapter  27 

Miss  Margie  Reynolds 
Fair  born,  Ohio 

In  reading  the  Rev.  Charles  A.  Mc- 
Pheeters'  poem,  /  Was  There  |  April, 
page  28],  I  recalled  the  scripture  of 
Matthew,  Chapter  27,  "As  they  were 
marching  out,  they  came  upon  a  man  of 
Cyrene,  Simon  by  name;  this  man  they 
compelled  to  carry  His  cross." 

This  article  was  beautifully  composed 
with  an  inspiring  enlightenment  to 
the  words  of  our  Bible.  It  also  brought 
out  a  dramatic  portrayal  of  Simon's  per- 
sonal thoughts  and  feelings  as  he,  too, 
trudged  along  the  road  that  led  to 
Golgotha.  It  made  me  feel  that  I  would 
have  been  proud  to  be  the  recipient  of 
His  words,  "Thanks!  My  brother!" 


The  Tenth  Decade 

Honorable  James  R.  Sharp 
Arcadia,  Calif. 

As  one  who  is  traveling  down  that 
tenth  decade  toward  the  century  mark 
.  .  .  trying  to  be  happy  when  God  calls, 
I  read  with  great  interest  Why  No 
More  Shouting  Methodists?  |  June, 
page  28.]  I  owe  my  happy  and  con- 
tented life,  and,  may  I  add,  Christian 
life,  to  my  mother  and  the  old-fash- 
ioned circuit  rider.  The  old  Mt.  Carmel 
Church  was  my  place  of  worship  un- 
til I  entered  Missouri  University.  The 
pastor  of  Mt.  Carmel  resided  in  a  near- 
by town.  He  preached  at  Mt.  Carmel 
two  Sundays  each  month.  He  rode 
horseback  to  our  home  on  Saturday 
evening,  stayed  overnight,  preached 
Sunday  morning,  had  dinner  with 
some  member  of  the  church,  back 
to  our  home  after  the  evening  service, 
and  on  Monday  morning  returned  to 
his  home.  He  often  talked  to  me,  telling 
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me  about  Christianity,  and  why  I 
should  be  one.  I  was  a  good  listener 
and  those  chats  guided  my  future  life. 
So,  I  say,  God  bless  the  old  circuit  rider. 
I  have  unsaddled  and  saddled  the  min- 
ister's horse  many  and  many  a  time. 


Septuagenarian  Pen  Pals? 

Mrs.   Mildred  Cutright 
Huntington   Parl{,   Calif. 

Under  Name  Your  Hobby  how 
about  having  another  Pen  Pals  head- 
ing thus:  "For  Sunny  Seventies  or 
Older"? 

I  believe  there  are  elderly  people  who 
are  lonely — possibly  their  children  are 
gone  or  they  are  not  wanted.  I  have 
seen  some  who  looked  like  interesting 
people,  just  sitting  and  waiting. 
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What  Religion  Means  to  Carole 

A.  B.  Rogers,  Pastor 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

Carole  Rodgers,  the  little  seven-year- 
old  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glenn 
Rodgers,  2474  Autumn,  of  our  city, 
while  recovering  from  illness,  was  look- 
ing through  Together.  She  saw  What 
My  Religion  Means  to  Me.  Carole  has 
expressed  below  just  what  her  religion 
means  to  her.  These  are  the  words  of  a 
little  girl  reared  in  a  Christian  home: 

"My  religion  is  important  to  me.  I 
look  forward  to  going  to  church  on 
Sunday.  I  love  to  hear  the  sermon.  I 
love  to  go  to  my  grandmother's  house. 
I  love  the  whole  world  God  gave  to  us. 
I  love  every  season  of  the  year.  I  love 
God  and  Jesus  that  gave  spring  and 
summer  and  fall  and  winter  to  us.  I 
enjoy  every  moment  of  my  life  that  was 
given  to  me.  I  think  the  whole  world 
is  beautiful,  don't  you?" 


California  Can't  Claim  This'. 

Mrs.  Lewis  H.  Evans,  Jr. 
Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 

In  They  Started  Sunrise  Services 
[April,  page  23],  Vincent  Edwards 
states  that  the  first  Easter-sunrise  service 
in  America  was  held  in  California  in 
1909. 

I  do  not  know  when  the  first  service 
was  held,  but  in  1772  the  Moravians  in 
Salem,  now  part  of  Winston-Salem, 
N.C.,  held  the  first  of  185  continuous 
Easter-sunrise  services. 

Mrs.  Evans  enclosed  a  program  of  a 
recent  service  which  noted  that  the 
Moravians  started  Easter-morning  rites 
in  1732  at  Herrnhut  in  southern  Sax- 
ony. Incidentally,  John  Wesley,  founder 
of  Methodism,  spent  the  summer  of 
1738  there  with  Count  Zinzendorf, 
Moravian  leader,  and  was  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  the  experience. — Eds. 


'World-minded  Approach' 

Palmer  Van  Gundy 
Torrance,  Calif. 

As  a  member  of  another  denomina- 
tion I  do  not  often  get  a  chance  to  read 
Together,  but  periodically  someone 
leaves  a  copy  in  the  lounge  where  I 
work  and  everyone  reads  this  fascinat- 
ing little  magazine  with  great  interest. 

You  are  to  be  congratulated  on  Chief 
Justice  Warren's  vital  and  challenging 
story  of  his  trip  to  India  [April,  page 
10]  and  for  Roy  L.  Smith's  God  Is  Im- 
partial [April,  page  47]. 

We  like  the  broad,  world-minded  ap- 
proach of  Together  and  its  emphasis 
on  brotherhood  and  the  UN.  But  we 
also  appreciate  the  fact  that  Together 
is  uncompromisingly  and  unashamedly 
Christian.  .  .  . 


As  Parents,  So  Children 

Benjamin  L.  Gall,  Pastor 
Garrison,  Iowa 

June  Johnson's  Bending  the  Sapling 
[  March,  page  1 1  ]  packs  a  powerful 
wallop.  She  has  diagnosed  the  contem- 
porary situation  with  keen  insight. 
Many  parents  wonder  why  youth  goes 
wrong.  The  fault  frequently  lies  with 
the  parents. 

Parents  should  examine  their  be- 
havior to  see  if  they  are  violating  Chris- 
tian principles.  If  they  are,  they  cannot 
expect  their  children  to  observe  them. 
Children  do  not  grasp  that  to  which 
their  parents  give  lip  service,  but  rather 
that  to  which  they  give  heart  service. 
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"Proud  to  know  you!"  /.im/».(h   W.  Lance  greets  Rev.  Bruce  and  family,  arriving  in   Perryton.   E.    W.   Thomas  loof{s  on. 

Texas  Town  Gets  a  Pastor 


i 


T'S  MONDAY  MORNING,  May  27,  1957.  The  Rev. 
Duane  Bruce  looks  out  the  window  of  his  Phillips,  Tex., 
parsonage. 

Suppose  that's  a  tornado?  he  wonders,  eying  a  tower- 
ing stack  of  dark  clouds.  Just  last  wee\  .  .  . 

The  telephone  jangles. 

"Hello,  Duane.  This  is  Hubert  Bratcher  in  Amarillo." 

"Good  to  hear  from  you.  Brother  Hubert.  I  thought 
all  you  district  superintendents  were  meeting  with  the 
bishop  today." 

"We-  have  been  since  Friday  morning,  Duane.  The  ap- 
pointments arc  shaping  up.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that's 
why  I'm  calling.  We're  considering  you  for  a  new  church 
over  in  Perryton.  It.  .  .  ." 

Well,  here  we  go  again,  Rev.  Bruce  said  to  himself. 
Let's  see — the  sixth  move  in  15  years.  Wonder  if  Gladys 
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saved    all    of    those    packing    boxes    from    last    time? 

He  listened  to  his  superintendent,  then  replied : 

"It's  going  to  be  hard  to  leave  here,  Brother  Hubert. 
But  if  you  need  us,  of  course  we'll  go." 

Telephones  were  ringing  in  other  Methodist  parson- 
ages across  the  USA.  For  spring  is  the  time  when  most 
of  the  nation's  100  annual  conferences  hold  their  annual 
meetings.  Each  is  presided  over  by  one  of  the  37  bishops 
serving  the  continental  United  States. 

These  pages  show  what  happened  at  the  Northwest 
Texas  Annual  Conference  meeting  in  Amarillo.  Equally 
important,  they  reveal  the  experience  shared  by  every 
Methodist  pastor.  For  a  minister's  life  turns  on  the 
challenge:  "Follow  me  and  1  will  make  you  fishers  of 
men.  .  .  ." 

— Photographs  and  text  by  Charles  W.  Keysor 


From  oil  to  wheat. 

Perryton,  new  church 
of  Rev.  Br  nee,  is 
ringed  by  wheat  fields, 
lie  came  from  Phillips, 
a  refinery  town. 
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Texas  Town  Gets  a  Pastor 


"Here  we  go  again,"  Rev.  Bruce  tells 
his  family  after  first  news  of  the  move 
to  Perryton.  Danny,  12,  wondered  about 
baseball  in  the  new  town;  Sharaminc, 
nine,    asl{cd    to    taf^e    her    pet    rabbit. 


N, 
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Four-way  switch  finds  Rev.  Bruce 

(open  coat)  talking  moving  problems  with 

fellow  pastors  D.  R.  Davidson, 

Levclland,  A.  B.  Cocfyell,  Perryton,  and 

S.  Daniel,  Andrews.  Each  man  moved  into 

a  church  one  of  the  others  had  served. 


Preacher  moving  occupies  Bishop  William  C.  Martin  (heat 
of  table)  and  six  of  his  nine  district  superintendents.  All  10  spen. 
over  30  hours  studying  the  needs  and  problems  of  each  church 


Communion  night  was  a  high  light  of 
the  opening  conference  session.  The  host 
was  San  Jacinto,  second  largest  oj  six  Meth 
odist  churches  in   Amarillo  and  vicinity. 


d  reviewing  the  records  oj  the  conference's  281  preachers. 
Vith  God's  help  try  to  match  them  up,"  said  the  bishop. 
°etings  ran   into  the  early   hours  on   four  consecutive   days. 


Pastors  powwow  with  District  Superintendent  Bratcher,  left,  about 
new  appointments  being  arranged  by  the  bishop  and  cabinet. 
Rev.  Bruce,  center,  listens  to  Rev.  John  Ral^estraw,  Plainview,  right. 
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Bishop's  challenge.  In  fust  sermon,  Bish- 
op Martin  asf^s  churches  to  l(ccp  touch 
with  Methodists  moving  into  other  areas. 
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Texas  Town  Gets  a  Pastor 


".  .  .  Behold  these  thy  servants  .  .  .  So  replenish  them  with  watch,  deacons  are  ordained  by  Bishop  Martin  with  the  tradi- 
the  truth  of  thy  doctrine  .  .  .  that  by  both  word  and  good  tional  "laying  on  of  hands."  This  begins  two-year  "on  trial" 
example  they  may  faithfully  serve  thee.  .  .  ."  As  their  wives      period  after  which   men   will  become  elders — full  ministers. 


Moment  of  Prayer.  Rev.  Bruce 

prays  for  the  new  deacons.  The  moment  recalled 

his  own  ordination  in  1942  and  underscored 

the  challenge  of  Christian  service  awaiting  his 
family  in  the  new  church  at  Perryton. 
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Now    the    news!    Bishop 

Martin  reads  the  official 

list  of  appointments 

in  the  closing  session  of 

the  conference.  Some 

shifts  were  made  at  the  last 

minute  but   most  pastors, 

lilte  Rev.  Bruce,  /{new 

beforehand  about  their  new 

church   assignments. 


Ministers  at  last!  Life's  ambition  is  achieved  as  these  men 
ire  voted  into  the  status  of  elders  in  the  Northwest  Texas 
Conference.  "On  trial"  deacons  in  the  front  row  watch  admir- 


ingly, thinhjng  of  the  meeting  in  1959  when  their  great 
moment  will  arrive,  fust  before,  the  men  standing  had  been 
listed  questions  framed  by  John  Wesley,  Methodism's  founder. 


At  home  in  Perryton,  Bruce  family   unpacks 

and  relaxes  a  bit  in  bacl{   yard.  "It's 

always  hard  to  say  good-by,"  Mrs.  Bruce 

said.  "But  every  move  has  brought  us 

new  fellowship,  for  which  we  than\  the  Lord 

with    all    our    hearts." 
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of  the  world   parish 


CONFERENCES  BACK  VOLUNTARY  INTEGRATION 


Methodist  conferences  throughout 
the  nation  are  voting  for  the  church's 
plan  for  voluntary  desegregation  and, 
perhaps,  eventual  abolition  of  the  Cen- 
tral Jurisdiction.  That  jurisdiction  com- 
prises all  Negro  annual  conferences, 
mission  conferences,  and  missions  in 
the  U.S. 

Annual-conference  reports  show  the 
plan  is  meeting  only  scattered  opposi- 
tion. The  Minneapolis  General  Confer- 
ence (1956)  adopted  it  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Methodist  Constitution. 

To  date,  34  conferences  have  ap- 
proved the  amendment.  Two — North 
Mississippi  and  Alabama-West  Florida 
— have  rejected  it. 

Conferences  also  are  giving  near- 
unanimous  support  to  amendments 
which  will  boost  lay  membership  of  an- 
nual conferences  and  increase  the  total 
delegates  to  the  General  Conference, 
the  church's  top  lawmaking  body,  from 
800  to  900. 

Conferences  voting  in  favor  of  the 
desegregation  amendment  are:  Nebras- 
ka, Texas,  Little  Rock,  Florida,  Kansas, 
Missouri,  South  Georgia,  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  England,  Northern  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Pen- 
insula, Idaho,  North  Texas,  St.  Louis, 
Central  New  York,  Maine,  Rio  Grande, 
Wyoming,  Southwest  Texas,  Southwest 
Missouri,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin, 
Louisiana,  Northwest  Texas,  Detroit, 
Holston,  Newark,  New  York,  New 
York  East,  Troy,  Baltimore,  and  Lex- 
ington (Central  Jurisdiction).  Seven- 
teen conferences  favored  the  amend- 
ment with  no  opposition. 


The  amendment  speeds  up  machin- 
ery for  transferring  Negro  churches  to 
white  annual  conferences,  and  Negro 
annual  conferences  to  white  jurisdic- 
tions. It  also  provides  for  the  transfer 
of  Negro  bishops.  To  be  effective, 
the  measure  must  now  be  approved 
by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  all  the 
members  of  annual  conferences  present 
and  voting.  It  becomes  effective  with 
an  announcement  from  the  Council  of 
Bishops,  following  a  vote  canvass. 

Strongest  opposition  developed  in 
the  South.  Memphis  passed  the  meas- 
ure, 151-37,  after  debate.  Lay  member 
T.  R.  Lasley,  Jackson,  Tenn.,  real-estate 
agent,  charged  the  "Northern  branch 
of  the  church  has  control  of  church 
publications  and  is  trying  to  lift  the 
Negro  up  socially.  Nothing  is  said 
about  their  moral  condition.  They  want 
to  put  the  Negro  on  the  same  economic 
and  social  level  with  you." 

The  Rev.  J.  C.  Hume,  ministerial 
member,  said  he  saw  no  reason  for  op- 
position to  the  measure  "unless  we  are 
letting  our  prejudices  show.  If  our 
Northern  brothers  can  work  in  har- 
mony with  people,  why  can't  we?" 

Alabama-West  Florida  rejected  the 
amendment,  266-178.  Circuit  Judge 
L.  S.  Moore  told  colleagues  that  if  the 
amendment  were  adopted,  "half  of  the 
next  General  Conference  will  be  made 
up  of  Negroes." 

Some  Southerners  took  the  middle 
ground.  Ben  Oliphint,  chairman  of  the 
Louisiana  Conference  Board  of  Social 
and  Economic  Relations,  said: 

"It    may    be    reasonably    simple    for 


churches  in  some  sections  of  the  coun- 
try to  integrate,  if  they  desire.  It  will 
likely  be  many  years  before  such  action 
is  desirable  in  other  sections,  maybe 
never.  Perhaps  the  action  is  the  nearest 
thing  to  a  'status  quo'  and  a  courageous 
stand  as  any  one  action  could  possibly 
be.  I  believe  regardless  how  you  feel 
about  segregation  that  this  action  is 
one  which  is  Christian  and  practical — 
one  you  can  support  without  selling 
any  conviction  short."  His  opinions  ap- 
peared in  The  Louisiana  Methodist. 

South  Georgia  Methodists  conceded 
the  right  of  others  to  deal  with  the 
problem  in  their  own  way,  but  claimed 
the  right  to  choose  their  own  course. 
"Should  coercion  be  applied,"  the  con- 
ference said  in  a  resolution,  "we  would 
be  compelled  ...  to  offer  our  most 
vigorous  protest."  They  adopted  the 
amendment,  232-132. 

Troy  Conference  recommended  abo- 
lition of  the  entire  jurisdictional  sys- 
tem, and  condemned  the  church's  lag 
on  the  race  issue  as  "indefensible."  It 
urged  churches  to  practice  what  they 
preach  about  brotherhood  and  move 
toward  integration  as  fast  as  possible. 

In  Wisconsin,  the  conference  unani- 
mously approved  the  measure  and  in- 
vited three  Negro  churches  to  join  it 
when  the  new  procedure  becomes  ef- 
fective. 

One  question  spotlighted  by  the  Lex- 


B) easing  ground  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  for  Methodism's 
new  School  of  International 
Service  (left)  are  President 
Hurst  Anderson;  Robert  V. 
Fletcher,  American  University 
board  chairman;  Bishop  G. 
Bromley  Oxnam;  President 
D wight  Eisenhower. 

See  story  next  page. 


ington  Conference:  It  the  amendment 
passes,  will  old  or  new  transfer  proce- 
dures apply  to  Negro  churches  now 
switching  to  white  annual  conferences? 
The  conference  aproved  the  request 
ot  Simpson  Church,  Steubenville,  Ohio, 
to  join  the  North-East  Ohio  Confer- 
ence. Bishop  Matthew  W.  ('lair,  |r., 
said  he  assumed  the  transfer  would 
follow  the  existing  system.  Should  the 
new  procedure  become  church  law, 
("lair  indicated  he  would  seek  a  ruling 
from  the  Judicial  Council  on  whether 
it  applies  to  the  Ohio  church. 

H-bomb — Numerous  conferences 
made  strong  appeals  to  end  nuclear- 
weapons  testing  and  set  up  an  interna- 
tional atomic-control  agency.  Some 
resolutions  were  sent  to  President 
Eisenhower  and  Secretary  of  State- 
Dulles. 

Alcoholic  beverages — Conferences 
gave  high  priority  to  resolutions  urging 
a  ban  on  liquor  advertising.  Northern 
New  York  and  Central  New  York  su im- 
ported a  move  to  boost  the  state's  legal 
drinking  age  from  18  to  21.  North 
Texas  urged  Congress  to  ban  interstate 
liquor  advertising  and  the  serving  of 
liquor  on  air  lines. 

Birth  control — New  England  Con- 
ference  opposed  the  present  Massachu- 
setts anti-birth-control  law,  and  voiced 
support  of  planned  parenthood. 

Bishop  Oxnam  Hails  School 
For  Career  Diplomats 

Methodism's  new  school  to  train  gov- 
ernment foreign-service  specialists  is 
a  pro-Protestant  move,  not  anti-Cath- 
olic, declared  Bishop  G.  Bromley  Ox- 
nam recently  in  Washington,  D.C. 

He  spoke  at  ground-breaking  cere- 
monies for  American  University's 
School  of  International  Service. 

Heretofore,  Georgetown  University. 
(Roman  Catholic)  has  been  the  only 
school  in  the  capital  city  with  special- 
ized training  for  foreign  service. 

"Protestants."  the  bishop  said,  "pay 
tribute  to  the  foresight  of  Father  Walsh 
and  those  at  Georgetown  who  saw  this 
need  many  years  ago.  But  since  U.S. 
Protestants  outnumber  Catholics  two 
to  one,  it  is  proper  that  a  school  under 
Protestant  auspices  train  future  servants 
of  government,  business,  labor,  and  the 
church  in  the  atmosphere  of  freedom 
that  characterizes  the  Protestant 
campus. 

"It  is  in  no  sense  a  matter  ot  anti- 
Catholic  spirit  to  be  pro-Protestant." 

The  chief  fears,  he  explained,  are  of 
authoritarianism  and  of  the  possibility 
that  students  trained  in  a  Jesuit  in- 
stitution will  be  conditioned  favorably 
to  Vatican  world  policy. 

"Protestants,"  Oxnam  went  on,  "stand 
for  the  same  liberty  tor  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  that  they  demand  for 
their  churches,  but  they  arc  determined 


Mission  Station 
Rhodesia,  S.  Africa 


The  HST  Investment  I  tver  Made! 

"The  Annuity  Bond  I  hold  with  the 

Woman's  Division  of  Christian 

Service  is  the  best  investment  I 

ever  made.  I  now  wish  to  make 

another  investment.  Two  weeks 

ago  I  sold  a  piece  of  property 

and  want  to  reinvest  the  money. 

Not  only  will  1  feel  secure  if  life 

is  prolonged  but  also  it  will  be  a 

satisfaction  to  know  that  I  have  a 

part  in  the  great  work  of  Missions." 

Findlay,  Ohio 

Life  Income  Gift  Certificate 

GIVES    YOU    FREEDOM    FROM    INVESTMENT    WORRY 

Mail  coupon  and  learn  how  much  you  save!  No  worry— no  capital  loss— high 
rate  of  return  as  long  as  you  live  — income  tax  advantages— no  Will  to  excite 
quarrels— a  life  income  legacy  to  loved  ones  if  you  like.  There  is  every  gain  and  reason  for  partici- 
pating and  only  possible  loss  and  disadvantage  from  not  doing  so. Request  full  information  NOW. 


Mending  Broken 

Bones  in 
Philippine  Islands 


MAIL 

THIS 

COUPON 

TODAY 


Treasurer,  Woman's   Division  of  Christian  Service  of  the 
Board  of  Missions  of  The  Methodist  Church,  Dept.TG-77 
150  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  full  particulars  of  your  Life  Income  Gift  Certificate  giving  high  return 
with  absolute  safety. 

Name 

Address 

City 

Dale  and  Year  of  Birth 


Zone 


State 


RAISE  MONEY  EASILYanduiiihDignil;, 


Correspondence  Notes  and  Envelopes 
EACH  SHEET  WITH  A  PHOTO  OF  YOUR  CHURCH 

a  Year-Around  Seller! 

Quickly,  easily  sold  for  $1  per  box  of  24  sheets  and 
24  envelopes.   Generous  profits  for  your  church 
group.  No  experience  necessary.  For  samples  and 
full  information,  just  write: 
SPALDING  PUBLISHERS,  Dept.  A       754  E.  76th  St.,  Chicago  19,  III. 


tnowtoe 


FOLDING 
BANQUET 
TABLES 


If  you    arc  on    the 

Kitchen  c< littee 

>f  your  Church, 
Society,  ('  I  u  b  , 
School,  <!<■..  you 
be  interested 
in  this  modern 
Folding  liuiiuUL't 
rable. 

Completely  fh 
ished  tops,  1' 
instant  to  rnos 
serving  hazai 
'1  n  iih  i>i  wit! 
tabl<    cloths 


AND 
MONROE  TRUCKS 


You,  your  women's  society, 
or  any  church  group  will 
earn  easy,  extra  money  fast  when  you  show 
this  beautiful  new  assortment  of  colorful 
table  napkins — each  with  a  well-known 
"grace"  prayer.  Wrapped  in  cellophane, 
50  per  pkg.   Wonderful  repeat  item! 

Easy  to  handle — Easy  to  sell! 


Send  for  FREE  samples  TODAY. . . 

and  gel  started  an  your  own  profitable  business. 


!  The  Grace  LinQ  Co. 


801  LaSalleAv.-TO  77 
Minneapolis    2,    Minnesota 
I  Please  send   mc   FREE   SAMPLES  of  new  Craccline 
I  napkins  and  complete  money-making  details. 


NAME. 


J  ADDRESS. 


!  CITY_ 


_ZONE_ 


-STATE. 
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Dear  Editor, 

One  day  last  October  I  sat  in  the  waiting  room  of  one  of  our  hos- 
pitals trying  to  uive  encouragement  to  a  woman  whose  husband  was 
undergoing  a  five-hour  operation. 

Needless  to  say  we  did  many  things  to  ease  the  strain  of  the  wait. 
\\  c  talked,  walked,  and  read  .  .  .  but  what  we  read  was  not  the  best 
material  available  by  any  means.  True,  there  were  church  publica- 
tions on  the  rack  but  most  of  them  were  directed  at  the  out  and  out 
"sinner"  and  were  of  the  type  that  scare  people  away  at  a  glance. 

Suddenly  I  realized  that  we  could  do  something  about  the  situation 
with  our  new  TOGETHER.  It  was  attractive,  interesting,  and  worth- 
while. Our  church  adopted  the  ALL  FAMILY  PLAN  with  a  unani- 
mous vote  after  which  I  suggested  that  we  be  responsible  for  sending 
a  subscription  to  each  hospital  in  the  area. 

This  idea  met  with  their  approval  and  the  addresses  were  included 
with  our  list.  TOGETHER  now  graces  the  magazine  racks  of  the 
hospitals  and  we  feel  it  is  $6.00  well  spent. 

This  idea  may  be  worthy  of  being  handed  on  to  other  churches  in 
the  interest  of  better  reading  and  of  Methodism. 

Yours  truly. 


Richard   W .  Harrington 
Galeton,  Pennsylvania 


Besides  offering  interesting  reading,  TOGETHER  extends  Christian 
virtues  in  an  attractive,  colorful  format!  Why  not  include  a 
TOGETHER  gift  subscription  in  your  future  plans!  First  gift  sub- 
scription is  $3  per  year,  additional  ones  $2.  (Gift  offer  limited  to 
individuals.)  If  your  church  has  an  ALL  FAMILY  PLAN,  you  may  also 
include  gift  subscriptions  on  your  church's  order.  Send  your  list 
today! 
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their  own  liberty  shall  not  be  abridged 
in  Spain,  in  Latin  America,  or  any 
land,  no  matter  how  powerful  political- 
ly the  local  hierarchy  may  be." 

Dr.  Hurst  Anderson,  president  or 
American  University,  conferred  an 
honorary  doctor  of  laws  degree  on  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower,  who  spoke  briefly 
(see  page  9).  It  was  the  President's 
second  visit  to  the  school. 

Of  Methodism's  118  "church-related" 
schools  and  colleges,  only  two  have 
direct  support  from  General  Conference 
— American  University  and  Scarritt 
College  for  Christian  Workers  (Nash- 
ville, Tenn.).  The  1956  General  Con- 
ference at  Minneapolis  voted  $1  mil- 
lion to  set  up  American's  School  of 
International  Service,  which  is  sched- 
uled to  open  in  September,   1958. 


37  Churches  Join  in  Revival 

Rural  Methodism  has  received  a  big 
boost  in  North  Carolina,  where  the  37 
churches  composing  the  seven  charges 
of  Ashe  County  have  pooled  their  re- 
sources for  a  successful,  week-long 
revival. 

This  is  the  first  time  they  have 
worked  as  a  unit.  The  Rev.  James  W. 
Sells,  who  preached,  says  the  experi- 
ment: 

Has  demonstrated  that  a  co-operative 
approach  is  effective;  has  achieved  a 
heightened  sense  of  Christian  fellow- 
ship, and  has  produced  a  new  Christian 
experience. 

The  revival  was  held  in  a  West  Jef- 
ferson tobacco  warehouse.  Organized 
like  a  city-wide  campaign,  it  drew  large 
crowds  and  introduced  hundreds  of 
Methodists  to  their  own  church  litera- 
ture, mostly  unavailable  to  these  rural 
charges  before. 


Blake  Scores  School  Coercion 

The  right  of  students  to  refuse  to 
attend  a  religious  service  which  they 
cannot  conscientiously  attend  has  been 
defended  by  the  head  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches. 

Dr.  Eugene  Carson  Blake  was  sup- 
ported in  his  views  by  Protestants  and 
Gthcr  Americans  United  for  Separation 
of  Church  and  State. 

Blake  and  Glenn  L.  Archer,  POAU 
executive  director,  spoke  out  after  22 
Roman  Catholic  students  were  barred 
from  commencement  exercises  at 
Moundsville,  W.Va.,  High  School  for 
tailing  to  attend  baccalaureate  services 
held  in  a  Methodist  church. 

Said  Blake:  "I  would  expect  that 
most  of  our  churches  would  agree  that 
no  compulsion  should  be  used  to  re- 
quire any  attendance  at  religious  serv- 
ices." He  added  he  hopes  students  will 
not  be  subjected  "to  either  legal  or 
social    coercion." 
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MARINE  COURT-MARTIAL  RAISES  THREE  ISSUES 


Court-martial  ot  Marine  Pfc.  Peter 
Green,  a  Methodist,  who  became  a 
conscientious  objector  alter  enlisting. 
has  raised  these  three  issues  ot  special 
interest  to  Methodists: 

1.  Is  the  Marine  Corps  qualified 
to  rule  what  is  "personal"  or  "re- 
ligious" in  an  individual's  beliefs? 

2.  Does  the  Corps  condone  its 
lawyer's  accusing  The  Methodist 
Church  of  associating  with  radical 
elements? 

3.  Can  the  Corps  deny  Method- 
ists status  as  conscientious  objec- 
tors because  the  church  is  not 
known  as  a  traditional  "peace 
church"? 

Green,  six  months  after  enlisting, 
asked  his  superiors  to  list  him  as  a 
conscientious  objector  and  to  transfer 
him  to  a  noncombatant  unit.  While  his 
request  was  being  studied,  he  was 
ordered  to  take  a  rifle.  Green  refused. 
The  court-martial  followed. 

The  Methodist  Church  became  in- 
volved when  Green  sought  membership 
in  First  Methodist  Church,  Oceanside, 
Calif.  Later,  his  membership  was  trans- 
ferred to  First  Church  at  Evanston.  111., 
where  he  had  been  reared  in  a  Meth- 
odist family. 

Four  prominent  Methodists — Bishop 
Gerald  Kennedy,  Dr.  Eugene  Wood  of 
the  Oceanside  church.  Dr.  Harold  A. 
Bosley  of  the  Evanston  church,  and 
Herman  Will,  Jr.,  administrative  sec- 
retary of  the  Board  of  World  Peace — 
were  defense  witnesses.  Kennedy  and 
Wood  appeared  personally;  Bosley  and 
Will  submitted  sworn  statements.  In 
an  attempt  to  discredit  them,  Capt. 
Gerald  T.  Gaffney,  the  prosecutor,  at- 
tacked them  as  Communist  sympathiz- 
ers. 

Two  non-Methodist  groups — 150 
ministers  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ  in 
California,  and  Evangelical  and  Re- 
formed Church  leaders  of  Illinois — de- 
manded an  apology  from  the  Corps. 

To  prove  The  Methodist  Church's 
official  stand  as  a  religious  body  which 
hacks  those  refusing  to  take  up  arms, 
churchmen  read  to  the  court  from  the 
1956  Discipline.   It  states  that: 

"The  Methodist  Church,  true  to  the 
principles  of  the  New  Testament,  teach- 
es respect  for  properly  constituted  civil 
authority.  It  encourages  both  love  of 
country  and  love  of  all  men.  Believing 
that  government  rests  upon  the  support 
of  its  conscientious  citizens,  it  holds 
within  its  fellowship  those  who  sin- 
cerely differ  as  to  the  Christian's  duty 
in  regard  to  war.  We  ask  and  claim 
exemption  by  legal  processes  from  all 
forms  of  military  preparation  or  service 
tor  all  religious  conscientious  objectors, 
as  for  those  of  the  historic  peace  church- 
es. We  also  recognize  the  right  of  the 
individual  to  answer  the  call  of  his  gov- 


ernment according  to  the  dictates  ot 
his  Christian  conscience.  In  both  these 
situations  members  of  The  Methodist 
Church  have  the  authority  and  support 
ot  their  church." 

Methodist  officials  subsequently 
asked  Secretary  ot  the  Navy  Thomas  S. 
Gates,  jr.,  to  grant  Green's  request 
for  CO  status.  They  say  that  unless 
this  ruling  is  made.  Green  again  may 
be  ordered  to  use  a  rifle  when  he  re- 
turns to  duty — and  thus,  it  he  refuses, 
to  face  another  court-martial. 


Mrs.  Wallace  N.  Streeter,  Woman's 
Division  of  Christian  Service,  voices 
support  for  continued  economic  aid  to 
under-developed  countries  before  Senate 
Foreign   Relations   Committee  hearing. 

Congress  Hears  Methodists 

Methodists  ranked  prominently 
among  some  20  religious  leaders  testi- 
fying at  recent  foreign-aid  hearings  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

Most  leaders  favored  President  Eisen- 
hower's $3.6-billion  foreign-aid  pro- 
gram. Mrs.  Wallace  N.  Streeter  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  representing  nearly 
2  million  members  of  the  Woman's 
Division  of  Christian  Service,  urged 
passage  of  the  bill  in  the  interests  of 
peace  and  "our  moral  obligation  to 
other  peoples." 

Other  Methodist  women  testifying 
included  Mrs.  Annalee  Stewart,  an  or- 
dained minister  of  the  New  England 
Conference,  and  Mrs.  Margaret  Cald- 
well, Washington,  representing  the 
Colored  Parents  and  Teachers  Associa- 
tion. 

The  Rev.  Ralph  W.  Sockman,  pastor 
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of  Christ  Church,  Methodist,  New 
York,  representing  the  Methodist  Board 
of  World  Peace  and  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Churches,  said  churches  do  not 
view  the  government's  economic  aid  as 
a  "give  away"  program,  but  as  sound 
"self-interest"  and  "world-wide"  inter- 
est. 

American  churches  have  been  active 
in  overseas  aid  for  "more  than  100 
years,"  he  added.  In  their  mission  work 
they  have  "pioneered  in  technical  as- 
sistance, in  programs  of  education, 
literacy,  literature,  medicine  and  public 
health,  agriculture,  industry,  mass  com- 
munications, and  leadership  training  in 
many  fields." 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Boss  of  the  Methodist 
Board    of   World    Peace    also    testified. 

Southern  Baptists  on  Upsurge 

Southern  Baptists  soon  may  overtake 
Methodists  as  the  largest  Protestant 
denomination,  leading  Methodists  now 
are  warning.  One  high-ranking  Meth- 
odist foresees  certain  Baptist  victory 
"if  they  keep  up  their  present  rate  of 
increase."  The  Baptists,  he  says,  are 
"more  aggressive  about  evangelizing 
than  we  are." 

There  now  are  8,708,823  Southern 
Baptists  and  some  9,500,000  Method- 
ists in  the  U.S.  However,  20  per  cent 
of  the  8  million  Baptists  are  "non- 
resident" (mostly  inactive)  members, 
Baptist  officials  said,  whereas  Methodist 
spokesmen  pointed  out  that  only  ac- 
tive or  resident  members  are  included 
in  their  count. 

According  to  Dr.  S.  L.  Stealey,  presi- 
dent of  Southern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary,  there  probably  will  be  some 
10  million  Southern  Baptists  by  1960 
and  14  million  by  1970. 

Southern  Baptists,  he  says,  consider 
it  their  "duty  to  God  to  go  in  and 
evangelize"  where  others  are  not  evan- 
gelizing. They  are  in  some  35  states 
now,  many  of  them  Northern. 

The  Southern  Baptists  are  expanding 
in  other  ways,  too.  Their  newly  elected 
president.  Rep.  Brooks  Hays  (D.-Ark.) 
has  pledged  himself  to  "work  actively" 
to  close  the  "historic  cleavage"  between 
his  denomination  and  the  American 
Baptist  Convention.  Other  leaders  have 
voiced   similar  aims. 

At  a  recent  convention  in  Chicago, 
the  Southern  Baptists  came  out  in  favor 
of  desegregation. 

War  on  Capital  Punishment 

Leaders  of  Methodism  and  other  de- 
nominations are  battling  to  end  capital 
punishment  in  several  states.  Joining 
in  the  drive  are  Episcopalians,  Con- 
gregationalists,  Quakers,  and  interde- 
nominational councils. 

Three  states — Maine,  Minnesota,  and 
Wisconsin — have    outlawed    the    death 
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penalty  in  the  past:  three  others — 
Michigan,  North  Dakota,  and  Rhode 
Island — have  abolished  it,  with  a  few 
specified  exceptions. 

In  Oregon,  voters  will  decide  in  1958 
whether  to  end  capital  punishment;  in 
Illinois,  a  bill  tor  a  six-year  moratorium 
has  passed  the  lower  house  of  the  leg- 
islature. However,  the  Massachusetts 
House  rejected  a  bill  providing  lor  a 
referendum  on  capital  punishment  alter 
the  lawmakers  turned  down  a  proposed 
five-year   moratorium. 

Feeling  ol  capital  punishment  foes 
was  expressed  by  Warden  Joseph  E. 
Ragen  of  foliet.  111.,  penitentiary,  who 
said  the  death  sentence  does  not  stop 
"crimes  of  passion,"  and  has  not  been 
a  deterrent  to  crime. 


WSCS  to  Study  Its  Role 

Two  million  WSCS  members  (Wom- 
an's Society  of  Christian  Service)  this 
fall  will  be  watching  results  of  five 
workshops  in  which  leaders  will  learn 
how  the  organization  can  become  more 
effective  in  local  churches. 

Thirty  women,  core  leadership  tor 
workshops,  will  meet  Sept.  9-12  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  Four  workshop  pe- 
riods will  follow,  with  approximately 
450  WSCS  leaders  attending.  The  ses- 
sions will  end  Oct.  24.  The  women 
will  study  group  dynamics,  group  ac- 
tion, and  leadership  development. 
Other  workshop  dates:  Oct.  1-3  at 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Albany,  N.Y.,  and 
Burlingame,  Calif.;  Oct.  8-10,  Boise, 
Ida.,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio;  Oct.  15-17,  Atlanta,  Ga., 
and  Dallas,  Tex.;  Oct.  22-24,  Little 
Rock,  Ark. 


School  Report  Stirs  Protest 

Charges  that  parochial  education  con- 
stitutes "brainwashing"  and  "a  denial 
of  personality,"  has  raised  a  storm  of 
protest  from  Lutherans  and  Roman 
Catholics. 

In  an  11,000-word  report  on  public 
schools,  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
USA,  opposed  support  of  any  paro- 
chial school  by  public  funds  and  leveled 
the  charges  to  which  the  two  other 
taiths  are  objecting. 

Attacking  the  use  of  the  term  "brain- 
washing," Dr.  Arthur  L.  Miller  of  the 
Lutheran  Church,  Missouri  Synod,  re- 
plied, "Indoctrination  is  part  of  every 
educational  process  wherever  truth  is 
known." 

"Diligent  teaching  of  God's  Word" 
must  have  "a  moral  effect  on  the  child," 
Miller  said. 

The  Rev.  Roman  C.  Ulrich,  director 
of  Catholic  schools  in  the  Omaha,  Neb., 
archdiocese,  denied  that  Catholic 
schools  want  direct  public  aid.  He  de- 
nied, too,  a  charge  that  Catholics  call 
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A  Miscdlaney  of  Dates  6  Divers  Interesting  Matters  =y^gy_ 
I^I&jL  ~ig)>x  f°r  People  Called  Methodist 

He  thai  falls  in  love  with  himself 
will  have  no  rivals  —  B.  Franklin 
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JULY    hath  XXXI   days 

A  bunch  of  grass,  a  wild  rose, 
A  bird  that's  learned  to  fly, 
Children  out  for  holiday  — 
That's  July  — Mary  F.  Butts 

As  is  the  weather  this  day, 
So  will  be  the  next  forty 
Romans  pillage  Jerusalem,  70  AD 
"Wrong-way"  Corngan  flies  to  Ireland,  1938 
Second  National  Conference  of  Methodist  Men, 

Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind. 
First  baseball  series  begins,  1858 
Scopes  guilty  in  "monkey  trial,"'  1925 
Daredevil  balloons  over  Irish  Channel,  1818] 
A  closed  mouth  catches  no  flies 
Detroit's  256th  anniversary 
Ride  not  a  free  horse  to  death 
B.  Franklin  heads  new  postal  service,  1775 
Korean  armistice,  1953 
lUnrRi  ^»miirr  S'uuaay 
Much  outcry,  little  outcome 
Jamestown  representative  assembly: 
America's  first  elected  legislature,  1619 
U.  S.  Patent  Office  opens,  1790 
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■  W  Sadler,  Jr.,  spent  five 
hrs.,45  min.  in  air.  Prepar- 
ing for  descent,  he  dropped 
loose  articles  from  balloon's 
basket,  including  three  eggs. 
One  took  29  seconds  to 
reach  the  sea:  another  broke 
into  pieces  in  mid-air. 

■  At  Jamestown,  Va.,  was 
beginning  of  representative 
government  as  well  as  Prot- 
estantism in  the  New  World. 
(See  June  TOGETHER.) 
Colonists  were  devout 
members  of  the  Church  of 
England.  House  of  Bur- 
gesses met  in  a  church  at  call 
of  governor. 


AUGUST  hath  XXXI  days  8th  Month 

It's  much  too  hot  for  reason. 

And  far  too  warm  for  rhyme— Joseph  Ashby-Sterry 

Whale-taleteller  H.  Melville,  b.  1819  ■    Methodist    delegates 

Saoage"  peoples  wear  comfortable  clothes 
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In  1492,  Columbus  sails  ocean  blue 
A  fat  kitchen  makes  a  lean  will 
First  U.S.  income-tax  law  passed,  1861 
Francis  Asbury  chosen  for  America,  1771 
U.S. — Canada  Peace  Bridge  opens,  1927 
Steam  locomotive  works,  1829 
J.  Wesley  extends  ministry  to  Dublin,  1747 
Doing  nothing  is  doing  ill 
"Fulton's  Folly"  churns  Hudson  R.,  1807 
Hawaii  cedes  self  to  U.S.,  1898 
Gesundheit!   Hay-fever  season  starts 
Methodists  meet  to  plan  union,  1935 


from  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  and 
Methodist  Protestant  Church 
gathered  in  Evanston,  111., 
two  days  later  issued  Plan 
of  Union  that  became 
Methodist  Church  Consti- 
tution in  1939,  climaxing 
25  years  of  effort. 
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We  didn't  realize  it  before — but  it  seems  we've  been  staging  a  hobby-popularity  contest. 
And  Pen  Pals  tops  the  list!  We've  been  swamped,  almost,  with  names  of  you  readers  18  or 
younger  who  want  to  exchange  letters.  If  your  name  isn't  here,  look  for  it  in  a  later  issue. 
Incidentally,  Hobby  Alley  this  month  shows  up  on  page  75. — EDS. 


Pen  Pals    (open  to  age   18)  : 

Saundro  Mattson  (15),  523  S.  Dakota,  Butte, 
Mont.;  Diane  Clymans  (12),  709  E.S,  Blvd.,  Musko- 
gee, Okla.;  Susie  Teufel  (16),  215  Carson  Ave., 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa;  Betty  Schmidt  (14),  1616 
Middle  St,  Sharpsburg  15,  Pa.;  Janice  Clark  (14), 
RFD  1,  East  Orwell,  Ohio;  Elizabeth  Brunning  (10), 
1706  21st  Ave.,  Covington,  La.;  Joanne  Scottow 
(18),  Box  146,  Knowlesville,  NY.;  Carole  Delph 
(12),  R.R.  6,  Anderson,  Ind.;  Sharon  Slaght  (14), 
R.  1,  Box  167,  North  Bend,  Wash.;  Dona  Marie 
Hickman    (10),    216   Hickman    Dr.,    Belleville,    III. 

David  Alden  Peyton  (13),  3556  Mt.  Union  Rd., 
Huntington  1,  W.Va.;  Ann  Ellis  (13),  306  5th 
Ave.  East,  Springfield,  Tenn.;  Eugenia  Pleasant 
(12),  2824  Ave.  H,  Nederand,  Tex.;  Margo  J. 
Anderson  (13),  1181  Clarence,  Oak  Park,  III.; 
Sandra  Foote  (14),  North  Haverhill,  N.H.;  Eliz- 
abeth Everitt  (14),  RD.  2,  Woodhull,  N.Y.;  Dor- 
lene  Wiseman  (15),  R.D.  1,  Duncannon,  Pa.;  Nancy 
Ann  Lawroski  (8),  144  S.  Sleight  St.,  Naperville, 
III.;  Judy  Lee  Herget  (17),  15  Marlboro  Lane,  Col- 
onic N.J.;  Marcia  Boody  (10),  R.R.  1,  Hudson, 
Wis.;  Lynne  Witten  (10),  Box  1146,  Colorado 
City,  Tex.;  Shirley  Webb  (15),  520  S.  Dakota, 
Butte,  Mont.;  Carolyn  Ann  Roy  (13),  Box  64, 
Winterport,  Me.;  Helen  Sawyer  (13),  RFD  2, 
Winterport,  Me.;  Mory  Sawyer  (15),  RFD  2, 
Winterport,  Me.;  Linda  Hickman  (11),  216  Hick- 
man Dr.,  Belleville,  III.;  Kristina  Lund  (11),  R.  2, 
Box  102,  Rochester,  Wash.;  Priscilla  Ann  Wil- 
loughby  (13),  7850  E.  Marshall  St.,  Tulsa,  Okla.; 
Cora    Lansing    (10),   78   W.   Main    St.,   Sidney,    NY. 

Patricia  Poris  (14),  46  Wyckoff,  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.J.;  Connie  Lee  Schroeder  (10),  R.  2,  Elma, 
Iowa;  Robin  Kirk  (13),  217  Walton  Ave.,  Barncs- 
ville,  Ohio;  Connie  Bowlby  (12),  Box  153,  Lynch, 
Neb.;  Sheila  Smith  (16),  R.  1,  Box  190,  Raymond- 
ville,  Tex.;  Ruth  Carol  Hannah  (13),  Box  109, 
Elnora,  Ind.;  Sharon  Whitney  (16),  R.  1,  Box  1888, 
Bremerton,  Wash  ;  Jim  Olmstead  (11),  48  Emmett 
St.,  New  Hyde  Park,  NY.;  Cecelia  Ross  (17),  314 
W.  Allen  St.,  Falfurrias,  Tex.;  Norma  Trickle  (14), 
Box  20,  Footville,  Wis.;  Diane  Sheaffer  (12),  R.  1, 
Dixon,  III.;  Cartha  Mohoney  (13),  R.  1,  Harrison, 
Ohio;    Ruth    Koerben    (11),    Martins    Ferry,    Ohio. 

Penny  Kaye  Zumwalt  (9)  &  Judy  Lynn  Zumwalt 
(11),  269  173rd  PI.,  Hammond,  Ind.;  Jill  Jacobs 
(12),  244  173rd  St.,  Hammond,  Ind.;  Carmen 
Combrink  (14),  R.  1,  Kiowa,  Kan.;  Dianne  Haley 
(12),  3001  N.  Winfield  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.; 
Sally  Robinson  (13),  R.D.  2,  Box  2A,  DuBois,  Pa.; 
Susanne  Lowery  (12),  360  E.  San  Bernardino  Rd., 
Covina,  Calif.;  Linda  Snyder  (16),  R.D.  2,  Dalton, 
Ohio;  Paula  Caldwell  (13),  628  N.  Walnut,  Red 
Cloud,  Neb.;  Marcia  Lynne  Fill  (15),  133  Mayer 
Ave.,  Buffalo,  NY.;  Ruth  Ann  Norris  (16),  R.D.  1, 
Curwensville,  Pa.;  Jill  Oleson  (11),  Laurens, 
Iowa;  Margaret  McClintock  (10),  36  O  St.,  Colum- 
bia, Mo.;  Lanelle  Atwood  (16),  R.  1,  Wheeler, 
Tex.;  Carlo  Ebel  (15),  210  N.  2nd  Ave.  West, 
Hartley,  Iowa;  Mary  Jo  Bailey  (16),  Box  283, 
Kelton,  Tex.;  Judy  Paar  (12),  512  Camilla  St., 
Baden,  Pa.;  Diane  Morriss  (14),  225  Dodge  St, 
Cameron,  Mo.;  Virginia  Sautters  (14),  67  Noyes 
St.,  Richford,  Vt.;  Patsy  Anna  Pope  (12),  R.  2, 
Roxboro  Rd.,  Durham,  N.C.;  Patsy  Magers  (13), 
Box  66,  Springdale,  Wash.,  Sally  Webb  (17),  520  S 
Dakota  St.,  Butte,  Mont.;  Kathy  Thompson  (12), 
2140  Putnam,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.;  Georgia  Green 
(12),  R.R.  2,  Corinth,  Ky  ;  Nancy  Wheeler  (13), 
R  1,  Bahama,  N.C.;  Claudia  Hart  (11),  Villa 
North,  Bluffton,  Ind;  Carol  Schroder  (14),  58 
Brooklyn  Ave.,  Youngstown,  Ohio;  Jean  Plank  (15), 
Mount  Vernon,  Iowa,  Fran  Bourland  (14),  16950 
Bulger  Ave.,  Hazel  Crest,  III.;  Denise  Glamann 
(13),    105    Bissen    St,    Manchester,    Conn.;    Phyllis 
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Dalzell  (14),  Box  55,  Broadlands,  III.;  Kay  Wright 
(15),  25  N.  30th  St.,  Lafayette,  Ind.;  Virginia 
Spongier  (17),  R.  2,  Union  Rd.,  Miamisburg,  Ohio. 
Janet  Johnson  (14),  R.R.  2,  Manhattan,  III.;  Anne 
Rector  (14),  Box  147,  Spooner,  Wis.;  Valerie  Mc- 
Gregor (11),  Call  Hollow  Road,  Pomona,  NY.; 
Joyce  Morgan  (13),  M.R.  13,  Cherrywood  Ave., 
New  Castle,  Ind.;  June  Simmons  (14),  740  Virginia 
Terrace,  Santa  Paula,  Calif.;  Nancy  Lightfoot  (15), 
Spencer,  Neb.;  Mary  Shehane  (15),  R.  1,  Box  1107, 
Glendale,  Ariz.;  Lynda  Hickman  (16),  105  Cove 
St.,  Crisfield,  Md.;  Jonice  Vasey  (13),  Mott,  N.D.; 
Janice  Grove  (14),  1342  W.  South  St.,  Bluffton, 
Ind.;  Ruth  Ann  Darter  (15),  1601  Quince,  McAllen, 
Tex.,  Jean  Hubbard  (14),  Fernwood,  NY.;  Sara 
Baker  (11),  R.  1,  Findlay,  Ohio;  Nancy  Taylor  (14), 
Route  1,  Findlay,  Ohio;  Linda  L.  Yearton  (13), 
Box  182,  Maple  Park,  III.;  Janice  Jordan  (14),  95 
Highland  Ave.,  Newport,  Vt.;  Barbara  Morse  (15), 
Hobart,  N.Y.;  Joon  Wilson  (14),  609  E.  Adams, 
O'Neill,  Neb.;  JoAnne  Bradley  (15),  208  S.  5th  St., 
Scottsville,  Ky.;  Leilah  Diekman  (13),  Box  191, 
Bedford  Hills,  NY.;  Linda  Fuller  (15),  606  Cam- 
eron, Dallas,  Tex.;  Judy  Hastings  (15),  R.R.  3, 
Osseo,  Minn.;  Norma  Jean  Henrichs,  (15),  R.R.  1, 
Box  116,  Port  Byron,  ML;  Judy  Gillis  (15),  141  E. 
8th  St.,  Hialeah,  Fla.;  Carol  Smallwood  (12),  3014 
Hurley  Rd.,  Houston,  Tex.;  Jane  Hay  (11),  1007 
6th  Ave.,  Worthington,  Minn.;  Lynn  Harder  (14), 
172    Hendrickson    Ave.,    Rockville    Centre,    N.Y. 

Annabelle  McCauley  (12),  211  Cotter,  Somer- 
set, Ky.;  Claudia  Cox  (8),  109  Kenwood,  Hot 
Springs,  Ark.;  Beverly  Majeski  (15),  E.  Holley  Rd., 
Holley,  N.Y.;  Kay  Bcason  (17),  515  Holmes  St., 
Kiowa,  Kan.;  Marilyn  Cuplin  (13),  Box  247,  West 
Bend,  Iowa;  Lynn  Burr  (14),  514  Spokane  Ave., 
Whitefish,  Mont.;  Lois  Bain  (12),  Burning  Springs, 
W.Va.;  Claudia  Larson  (15),  5920  S.  Francisco 
Ave.,  Chicago,  III.;  Jean  Parrish  (16),  4341  E. 
11th  PI.,  Gary,  Ind  ;  Joan  Spoonaagle  (16),  Masters 
St.,  Valley  Falls,  NY.;  Margie  Clifford  (11),  29 
Tyler  St.,  North  Quincy,  Mass.;  Beverly  Cole  (14), 
217  W.  Hickory  St.,  Union  City,  Ind.;  Miriam  Wise- 
hart  (13),  335  S.  Pearl  St.,  Pendleton,  Ind.;  Mar- 
lene  Waber  (15),  Waterville,  Minn.;  Peggy  Purcell 
(10),  1212  Delhi  St.,  Bosser  City,  La.;  Sally  Sapp 
(13),  W.  Pine  St.,  Georgetown,  Del.;  Wanda  Austin 
(15),  Canton,  Minn.;  Jean  Marie  McAdams  (14), 
Box  487,  Nickerson,  Kan.;  Lyn  Arnn  (10)  and 
Su  An  Arnn  (7),  Box  1573,  McGill,  Nev.;  Kaye 
Kennedy    (14),    R.    8,    Box    552,    Springfield1,    Mo. 

Dawn  Mabey  (15),  6  Race  St.,  Trenton,  N.J.;  Joan 
Amnion  (18),  4th  and  Grant  St.,  Box  381,  West 
Elizabeth,  Pa.;  Martha  Kay  Crosslin  (13)  and 
Esther  Crosslin  (12),  Eagleville,  Tenn.;  Ceon  Wil- 
son (14)  1011  Ave.  F,  Fort  Madison,  Iowa;  Char- 
lotte A.  Hill  (12),  R.R  1,  Dysart,  Iowa;  Bernice 
Gaskins  (17),  R.  1,  Box  114,  McClellanville,  S.C.; 
Bernice  Kimball  (16),  2142  SE  53rd  Ave.,  Portland, 
Ore.;  Nancy  Litton  (12),  600  Ashe  St.,  High  Point, 
N.C.;  Terry  Ann  Hewell  (10),  404  3rd  St.,  Nixon, 
Tex.;  Rae  Jean  Warfield  (15),  RFD  3,  Barnesville, 
Ohio;  Janet  Therkelsen  (14),  Jeffers,  Minn.;  Bev- 
erly Campbell  (13),  116  School  House  Lane,  Ard- 
more,  Pa.;  Sally  Laura  Kolk  (10),  20  Phillips  Rd., 
Glen  Cove,  L.I.,  NY.;  Coryl  Mae  Hillstrom  (16), 
6229  Grand,  Richfield,  Minn.;  Charlene  Gustavson 
(14),  219  S.  88th,  West  Duluth,  Minn.;  Mary  Kaye 
Griffiths  (12),  Apple  River,  III.;  Suzanne  Stolz  (16), 
Franklin,  Neb.;  Brenda  Robinson  (12),  R.  2,  Box 
172A,  Durham,  N.C.;  Jeannine  Cole  (16),  3  Park 
St.,  Ware  Shoals,  S.C.;  Judy  Hygema  (13),  R.R.  5, 
Warsaw,  Ind.;  Carol  Holdren  (13),  816  E.  Franklin 
St.,  Lima,  Ohio;  Nancy  Popkins  (17),  RFD  2,  Box 
193,  Harpers  Ferry,  W.Va.;  Jan  Davis  (14),  St. 
Charles,    Iowa. 


public  schools  "godless."  Parochial 
schools,  he  asserted,  exist  "for  the  pre- 
cise purpose  of  incorporating  religious 
instruction"  in  education. 


Graham  Grapples  with  Gotham 

Hilly  Graham's  New  York  Crusade 
won  more  than  20,000  "decisions  for 
Christ"  in  the  initial  weeks  and  stirred 
up  some  of  the  strongest  criticism  in 
the  evangelist  s  young  career. 

Publicity-wise,  Graham  batted  1.000. 
Newspapers,  radio,  and  TV  splurged 
his  invasion  of  "the  nation's  sin  hole." 
After  telecasts  of  his  meetings  and  per- 
sonal appearances  with  Steve  Allen  and 
Dave  Garroway,  Variety,  "the  Bible  of 
show  business,"  called  Hilly  a  theatrical 
star:  "The  way  Judy  Garland  belts  out 
ballads,  Graham  belts  out  chapter  and 
verse." 

Some  critics  on  religious  publications, 
led  by  the  non-denominational  Chris- 
tian Century,  charged  that  Graham 
audiences  are  made  up  of  people  al- 
ready Christians. 

The  biggest  danger  in  Graham, 
clamored  the  Century,  is  the  revival  of 
"narrow  and  divisive"  fundamentalism 
to  a  point  where  it  can  aggressively  ex- 
ploit the  churches.  But  what  disturbed 
Reinhold  Niebuhr,  a  leading  Protestant 
clergyman,  was  not  fundamentalism  as 
such,  but  that  "organized  Protestantism 
should  give  its  official  endorsement  to 
this  simple  approach  to  the  Christian 
faith  amid  the  tragedies  of  the  nuclear 
age." 

Editor  Elson  Ruff  (The  Lutheran') 
declared  Lutherans  could  stay  away 
from  Graham  meetings,  but  only  if  "we 
have  a  clear  confidence  that  the  strong 
hands  of  our  Saviour  have  us  firmly 
in  their  grasp." 

The  Roman  Catholic  press  jumped 
into  the  discussion  with  a  warning  to 
clerics  and  laymen  to  avoid  Billy.  It 
announced  a  special  Sunday  sermon 
series  to  coincide  with  the  Graham  cru- 
sade. In  spite  of  the  warning,  a  crusade 
official  claimed  a  "significant  number" 
of  persons  with  Catholic  backgrounds 
had  made  decisions. 

In  Christianity  Today,  author  Ed- 
ward John  Carnell  found  much  in  or- 
thodox Graham  to  praise.  "What  is  the 
work  of  an  evangelist,  if  not  to  tell  sin- 
ners how  to  be  saved?  Billy  Graham 
preaches  Christ  in  such  clear  and  force- 
ful language  that  even  a  bartender  can 
find  his  way  to  the  mercy  seat.  This  is 
why  the  multitudes  discover  a  power 
in  Billy  Graham  which  they  miss  in 
Reinhold  Niebuhr." 

As  the  debate  waxed  hotter,  Graham 
and  associates  remained  quietly  confi- 
dent. A  spot  check  by  the  Protestant 
Council  of  New  York  showed  more 
than  40  per  cent  of  those  making  de- 
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cisions  had  no  church  affiliation.  Five 
Methodist  churches  reported  receiving 
42  referrals  from  the  crusade.  Fourteen 
were  nonmembers.  Nine  ol  these  were 
to  be  presented  tor  church  membership 
and  five  are  in  membership-training 
classes. 


To  Aid  'Neglected'  Churches 

Methodist  leaders  are  planning  to  re- 
vitalize churches  in  many  "'neglected" 
metropolitan  and  rural  areas.  By  fall 
they  expect  to  pinpoint  and  study  these 
areas,  and  list  weak  spots  (recom- 
mended by  bishops  and  district  super- 
intendents) on  which  to  start  immedi- 
ate work.  By  that  time  Methodist 
hoards  and  agencies  are  expected  to  be 
ready  to  lend  their  strength  to  the 
project. 

Heading  up  the  program  is  the  new, 
25-member  Interboard  Committee  on 
Ministry  to  Xeglected  Areas,  Bishop 
Roy  Short,  Nashville,  chairman. 

The  committee  was  formed  at  the 
1956  General  Conference  when  Meth- 
odists asked  such  questions  as:  Is  the 
Protestant  church  ministering  mainly 
to  one  strata  of  society?  Does  it  appeal 
primarily  to  the  socially,  economically, 
and  culturally  successful?  Is  it  in 
danger  of  continuing  a  caste  system? 

General  Conference  assigned  the 
committee  to  study  neglected  areas,  de- 
velop plans  to  organize  new  churches, 
revive  and  support  abandoned  anil  liv- 
ing churches,  and  enlist  the  help  of  lav- 
men  and  women. 


AMEN 
CORNER  : 


As    gleaned    from 
pastors'     sermons 


•  Many  want  the  good  news,  but 
not  the  cross. 

— It*  v.     Newton     Moats,     Des    Moines, 
Iowa    '  from   Mrs.    Willis  S     Darrow.) 

•  At  the  beginning  of  life  we  cry 
while  others  smile.  Let  us  so  live 
that  at  the  end  of  life  we  can  smile 
while  others  cry. 

—  R<r.      William     F.     Foster,     Dexter, 
Man.     (from     Harry    Greeley). 

•  Faith  is  what  a  man  does  with 
what  he  has  where  he   is. 

/.'.  i.    Ralph   II.    Richard Sonoma, 

Calif,   ilr.,,1,  Mrs,  H.  C.  Johnson). 

•  It  takes  two  people  to  make  a 
Christian,  and  one  of  them  is  Christ. 

--Histmp    Richard    ('.    Raines,    Indian- 
apolis, Ind.    (/mm    <!.   C.    Turnei  I 

•  Love  is  one  thing  that  can  make 
something  out  of  nothing. 

Rev.    James    C.    Fisher,    Elk  ins.     II'. 
Va.    (from    Mrs.    Ocit    I.n    Triplett). 

•  The  church  that  quits  asking  for 
money  is  dead. 

Rev.     Lloyd    McNeil,    Prague,    0 
om    Mrs.    I r<>    I..    Crabtrt  (  ). 


The  committee  has  recommended 
that  each  district  expand  work  in  two 
neglected  areas  each  year. 

Members  s.iv  exceptional  opportu- 
nities exist  in  housing  developments, 
shoestring  housing  along  interurban 
highways,  dying  city  centers,  scattered 
mountain  farms,  and  areas  beyond  the 
suburbs. 

Additional  plans  will  be  blueprinted 
at  an  executive  committee  meeting 
Sept.  11-12  in  Indianapolis,  and  at  a 
lull  committee  session  alter  Easter, 
1958. 


Methodist  Schools  Cited 

Four  Methodist-related  colleges  have 
been  listed  by  The  Chicago  Tribune 
among  the  nation's  top  schools. 

Lawrence  at  Appleton,  Wis.,  was 
seventh  on  a  list  of  the  top  10  coed  col- 
leges; Weslevan,  Midilleton,  Conn.,  was 
fourth  among  men's  universities;  Ran- 
dolph-Macon, Lynchburg,  Va.,  was  the 
]()th-rated  women's  college,  and  North- 
western, Evanston,  111.,  was  10th  among 
law  schools. 

The  Tribune  rated  the  nation's  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  atter  a 
survey  of  educators. 

Factors  considered  included  the  qual- 
ity of  faculty  and  research,  student 
body,  physical  facilities,  and  "the  ethos 
of  an  institution — whether  it  has  the 
character  of  a  community  of  scholars." 


Business  'As  Usual' — Sundays! 

The  power  of  the  Christian  church 
is  being  tested  in  a  growing  battle- 
over  Sunday  commercialism.  So  far,  on 
the  local  and  national  levels,  leaders  are 
having  only  moderate  success  in  ef- 
forts to  stop  the  Sunday-business  trend. 

Financially,  Sunday  is  the  third  most 
lucrative  day  in  the  week  where  busi- 
ness is  permitted  on  the  Sabbath.  Sun- 
day sales  now  include  everything  from 
groceries  to  home  appliances. 

Biggest  victories  for  the  church  have 
been  defeats  by  Sunday-business  pro- 
ponents in  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
These  verdicts  came  in  cases  testing 
Sundav-closing  ordinances  in  Little 
Rock  and  Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

Also,  many  major  food  chains  now 
are  resisting  the  trend.  John  A.  Logan, 
president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Food  Chains,  said  recently:  "A  large 
segment  of  the  industry  believes  that 
six  days  offer  ample  time  for  people  to 
do  their  fooil  shopping,  particularly 
with  some  evenings  open."  However,  a 
spokesman  for  one  big  chain  told  news- 
men, "If  competition  forces  us  to  open 
on  Sundays,  we'll  act."  And  business- 
men concede  that  once  stores  start  open- 
ing on  Sunday  it  is  difficult  to  close 
them. 

Unions,  also  opposed  to  Sunday  bus- 
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provide. 
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Any  MYF  big-time  jaunt,  as  you'll  see  in  our  picture  story 
on  pages  14-19,  is  a  mighty  interesting — and  busy — affair.  It's 
likely  to  wear  down  those  who  have  left  their  teens  well  be- 
hind. Take  Eugene  Cook  for  example.  He's  the  nationally 
prominent  photographer,  a  veteran  of  the  pages  of  Life  and 
other  topflight  magazines,  who  covered  the  latest  MYF  trip 
for  us.  The  photo  of  him  above,  taken  on  the  train  by  an  MYF 
member,  tells  its  own  story.  But  maybe  it  wasn't  just  fatigue. 
Gene  wrote,  "The  job  was  fun  but  on  Tuesday  I  managed  to 
be  felled  by  some  subtle  bug,  which,  apparently  out  of  defer- 
ence to  The  Methodist  Church,  allowed  me  to  regain  my  feet 
the  next  day."  His  summation:  "A  darned  good  seminar." 


One  day  in  1938,  Dr.  Frank  Slutz,  an  active  layman,  de- 
livered a  lecture  at  the  Lakewood,  Ohio,  High  School:  From 
Pipe  Organ  to  Chicken  Coop,  a  character  sketch  of  Albert 
Schweitzer.  Among  the  student  listeners  was  James  E.  Doty — 
and  in  his  heart  flared  a  new  interest  in  the  medical  missionary. 
Ever  since,  his  admiration  for  Dr.  Schweitzer  has  grown.  Doty, 
now  pastor  of  First  Methodist  Church  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  oldest 
of  our  denomination  in  that  state,  has  written  extensively  about 
his  favorite  subject,  corresponded  with  him  for  a  year  before 
the  memorable  day  when  Schweitzer  cabled  him  an  invitation 
for  a  14-day  stay.  The  result  is  My  Visit  With  Albert  Schweitzer 
(page  34).  [Since  that  visit,  Mrs.  Schweitzer  has  passed  away.] 
Doty  is  married  to  a  Methodist  minister's  daughter,  is  the 
father  of  three  children,  and  has  one  burning  ambition:  to  pay 
another  visit  to  the  man  he  admires  so  greatly. 


Lots  of  laymen  have  solid  connections  with  the  ministry. 
But  you'll  go  a  long  way  to  find  anyone  with  a  closer  tie  than 
Ardis  Whitman,  author  of  Don't  Be  Afraid  of  Sentiment 
(page  46).  As  she  puts  it,  she  is  "a  minister's  child,  the  mother 
of  a  future  minister,  and  the  descendant  of  300  years  in  the 
ministry."  That's  why  she  is  "particularly  happy"  to  be  pub- 
lished in  "a  religious  magazine  which  seems  to  hold  so  much 
promise." 


Turning  a  Northerner  loose  in  Texas  can  have  but  one  end 
result — another  adopted  Texan.  We  had  that  experience  a  few 
weeks  back.  Camera  in  hand,  our  managing  editor,  Charles 
W.  Keysor,  went  down  to  the  Panhandle  to  cover  the  North- 
west Texas  Conference  and  gather  material  for  Texas  Town 
Gets  a  Preacher  (page  61).  He  came  back,  under  a  10-gallon 
hat,  talking — in  a  drawl — of  just  one  topic:  Texas. 

OUR  CAMERA  CLIQUE 

Credits   are  separated   from  left   to   right   by   comma:   top   to   bottom   by 
dash;    bot.,    bottom:     cen.,     center:     exc,    except:    If.,     left:     rt.,    right. 

1 — Kathleen  Cochran  •  2 — Betty  Cox  •  9 — Cameramen  •  14-19 — Eugene  Cook  • 
20-22— U.S.  Army  •  23— Harris  Ewing,  D.  D.' Spellman,  Bauer  •  24— If.  U.S.  Navy  • 
25 — Paul  Parker— Religious  News  Service  •  27 — Black  Star  •  33 — Ben  Fleishman  • 
34 — Boston  Univ.  •  35-42 — Rev.  James  Doty  •  51 — rt.  Nate  Saint  •  55 — Frank  Harvat 
•  61-64 — Charles  W.  Keysor  •  66 — rt.  Gene  Spurlock  •  75 — Clarence  White,  Charles 
W.  Keysor  •  76 — Theresa  Prince,  Clarence  White,  cen.  Theresa  Prince — Clarence  White, 
Theresa  Prince. 
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iness,  are  successfully  demanding  as 
high  as  triple  time  for  Sunday  work. 
But  still  stores,  often  catering  to  after- 
church  shoppers,  stay  open. 

Many  pastors  are  urging  boycotts  of 
offending  stores. 

The  battle  inside  individual  states  is 
heating  up.  The  Florida  Supreme 
Court  has  ruled  the  state's  Sabbath  laws 
unconstitutional.  In  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  a 
court  has  reaffirmed  that  state's  125- 
year-old  "blue  laws,"  while  in  nearby 
Cleveland,  Protestant,  Roman  Catholic, 
and  Jewish  businessmen  have  formed 
Sunday,  Inc.,  to  halt  the  Sabbath-busi- 
ness trend. 

In  Buffalo  and  Erie  County,  N.Y., 
the  Council  of  Churches  has  urged  co- 
operation between  church,  labor,  and 
business  groups.  And  in  Pennsylvania, 
the  legislature  has  approved  a  bill  to 
prohibit  Sunday  auto  sales.  Nationally, 
car  salesmen  claim  Sunday  brings  them 
25  to  50  per  cent  of  their  weekly  busi- 
ness. 

As  of  now,  38  states  have  laws  ban- 
ning nonessential  Sunday  work.  But 
most  laws  are  antiquated,  vague,  and 
unenforceable. 


New  Use  for  Liquor  Millions 

A  Methodist  official  has  challenged 
the  liquor  industry  to  spend  "one-tenth 
as  much  to  solve  alcohol  problems"  as 
the  $400  million  it  yearly  pours  into 
advertising  to  "brainwash  the  Ameri- 
can public." 

Dr.  Caradine  R.  Hooton,  general  sec- 
retary, Methodist  Board  of  Temper- 
ance, said  "until  the  industry"  does  this 
"we  can  only  assume  that  its  motives 
are  profit  only,  at  any  price." 

He  said  a  multi-million  dollar  cam- 
paign by  the  liquor  interests  against 
drinking-and-driving  would  cut  down 
the  "highway  slaughter." 

"Think  what  it  would  mean,  too,"  he 
pointed  out,  "in  rehabilitation  of  the 
nation's  4.5  million  alcoholics." 

Hooton  also  urged  church  groups  to 
press  for  Congressional  action  on  a  bill 
seeking  to  regulate  billboard  advertis- 
ing along  the  federal  highways. 

Congress  is  receiving  more  petitions 
from  religious  and  temperance  groups 
than  any  year  since  the  beginning  of 
the  post-prohibition  era  in  1933. 

The  petitions  seek  legislation  to  re- 
strict alcoholic-beverage  advertising, 
particularly  on  radio  and  television. 

Typical  of  them  is  one  being  circu- 
lated by  the  Woman's  Society  of  Chris- 
tian Service  in  Pennsylvania.  It  advises 
Congressmen  that  "glamorous  and  de- 
ceptive advertising,  which  becomes  con- 
stantly worse,  is  drowning  out  the 
warnings  of  the  home,  school,  and 
church  with  disastrous  results." 
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Pictures  from  pumpkin  seeds, 

beauty  from  your  old  broom  straws, 

fancy  art  from  fish  scales!  Make 

something  out  of  nothing  — 


Why  not  try 

Trash-craft  ? 


By  C.  Rosenberg  Foster 


YoU  MAY  NOT  THINK  of  old  broom 
straws,  pumpkin  seeds,  and  fish  scales  as 
objects  of  beauty.  But  I  do.  I  turn  trash 
tidbits  like  these  into  gifts  and  useful 
decorations. 

Trash-craft  is  my  hobby.  There  is  vir- 
tually no  limit  to  the  things  I  can  make 
and  the  fun  I  have. 

I  discovered  trash-can  art  in  1932 
when  depression  days  brought  slashed 
budgets.  I  was  a  high-school  teacher  of 
arts  and  crafts  in  Chicago.  Funds  for 
such  luxuries  as  art  supplies  were  non- 
existent. It  was  up  to  me  to  find  some 
means  of  teaching  art  to  my  students. 

So  I  collected  materials  from  neighbor- 
hood trash  cans,  experimented  at  home, 
and  soon  had  some  test  projects  ready. 

Our  first  efforts  were  simple  pictures, 
post-card  size,  of  flowers  and  barnyard 
scenes.  We  made  them  from  field  corn, 
tree  bark,  weeds,  and  other  scrap. 

When  the  school-board  officials  saw 
those  first  examples  they  sent  me  out  to 
lecture  to  other  teachers.  Trash-can  art 
found  quick  acceptance  in  homes  as  well 
as  schools. 

You'll  find  it  a  wonderful  family 
hobby.  It  doesn't  strain  the  budget;  it's 
fun  for  toddlers,  teens,  and  grandmoth- 
ers. And  it's  easy. 

You  don't  have  to  be  an  artist  with 


Don't  discard  that  old  broom!    Dye  the  straws  and  create  your  own  picture. 


quantities  of  expensive  supplies.  Prob- 
ably you  already  have  scissors,  safety- 
razor  blades,  and  glue  in  your  home. 
Add  some  scrap  items  and  a  lively  imagi- 
nation, and  you  can  produce  some  amaz- 
ing results. 

Probably  the  easiest  way  to  begin  is  to 
find  a  picture  you  want  to  copy;  a  bou- 
quet, for  example,  makes  an  excellent 
subject  for  beginners.  Take  a  close  look 
at  it  and  think  about  materials  with 
which  you  could  copy  the  picture. 

A  family  scavenger  hunt  can  turn  up 


Mrs.  Foster 
helps  this  lad 
see  beauty 
in  trash-art. 


quite  a  collection  of  miscellany.  Don't 
limit  yourself  by  colors,  either,  for  the 
trash  you  find  can  easily  be  dyed.  I  make 
my  dye  by  soaking  strips  of  crepe  paper 
in  water.  The  longer  it  soaks,  the  darker 
the  dye. 

In  selecting  the  trash  to  use  on  the 
picture,  put  your  imagination  to  work. 
Then  trace  the  design  onto  clean  card- 
board. 

Fasten  your  trash  down  on  the  design 
with  a  generous  amount  of  glue.  One  of 
my  first  pictures  was  a  bowl  of  sunflow- 
ers. I  used  field  corn,  carefully  washed 
and  dried,  for  petals,  coffee  grounds  for 
centers.  Dried  grass  and  leaves  made  the 
greenery.  Additional  corn,  dyed  in  many 
colors,  made  the  vase. 

After  the  glue  dries,  finish  your  pic- 
ture with  a  dime-store  frame.  Simple, 
isn't  it? 

As  you  develop  ideas,  keep  special 
boxes  for  collecting  treasures  such  as  yarn 
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From  pumpkin  seeds,  a  novel  art  form. 


Want  a  floral  bouquet  for  your  living  room?    Ma\e  it  from  dyed  sea  shells. 


Sunbonnet  Sues  from   postage  stamps.  Low-cost  decoration  out  of  corncobs. 


scraps,  feathers,  matches — whatever  you 
need. 

Good  sources  for  material,  besides 
checking  what  goes  into  the  wastebasket, 
are  basements  and  yards.  Take  the  fam- 
ily on  hikes  to  the  woods.  You'll  pick  up 
interesting  leaves,  berries,  and  other  pos- 
sible materials.  Children  particularly  en- 
joy this  part  of  the  hobby. 

If  there  is  a  fish  market  nearby,  or  a 
fisherman  in  the  family,  save  fish  scales 
to  make  into  iridescent  pictures. 

After  you  have  more  practice,  you 
may  want  to  create  your  own  designs. 
I've  enjoyed  making  pictures  of  skylines 
and  sunsets,  as  well  as  original  Christmas 
cards. 

It's  fun  to  branch  out  into  making 
frames  for  your  pictures,  too.  Casual  pic- 
tures can  be  framed  with  bamboo,  heavy 
weed  stalks,  or  small  pieces  of  tree 
branches  with  the  bark  left  on. 

You  may  even  find  a  market  for  your 
art.  Many  people  do.  I  know  of  girls  who 
have  earned  enough  money  by  selling 
pictures  they  made  from  trash  materials 
to  provide  lunches  and  carfare  to  con- 
tinue schooling. 

One  girl,  ashamed  to  appear  at  gradu- 
ation because  of  her  unsightly  teeth,  sold 
trash-craft  to  pay  her  dental  bill.  Another 
taught  her  family  the  techniques.  Now 
trash-can  art  buys  the  family  groceries 
every  month. 

Several  Girl  Scout  troops  sponsored  by 
my  church  over  the  years  have  made 
gifts  for  their  parents,  an  old  people's 
home,  and  hospitals. 

In  25  years  of  trash-craft,  I've  had  sev- 
eral one-woman  shows.  My  collection 
now  numbers  over  200  items  and  is 
appraised  in  excess  of  $20,000.  I  hope  to 
sell  it  to  a  museum  someday.  But  even  if 
this  never  happens,  the  hours  of  fun  and 
relaxation  have  been  enough  reward  in 
themselves. 

This  fascinating  hobby  has  taken  me 
all  over  the  country,  lecturing  at  teachers' 
meetings,  universities,  churches,  and  con- 
valescent homes.  I  have  also  appeared  in 
a  color  movie  and  on  radio  and  television 
programs. 

At  New  York  City's  Bellevue  Hospital 
I  helped  handicapped  children  create 
trash-craft  as  part  of  their  rehabilitation 
and  physical  therapy. 

My  biggest  moment  came  when  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  requested  a  private 
showing.  She  liked  my  work  so  well  she 
bought  three  creations,  made  of  pencil 
shavings,  sumac  leaves,  cotton,  and — I 
like  to  think — a  little  imagination. 

After  my  husband  died  in  1949,  my 
hobby  became  more  important  than  ever; 
it  was,  in  fact,  the  main  thing  that  filled 
my  lonely  hours. 

But  what  has  pleased  me  most  is  that 
so  many  other  people  have  been  able  to 
make  practical  use  of  this  hobby.  I  hope 
your  family  will  share  it,  too! 
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jtfd^       "Creative  Cards  sell 

A    *m      very  easily.  Most 

■     rM     people    buy    $10 

^.  ~W       worth  at  a  time.  In 

^^        only   4  months   my 

sales  totalled  $700 — and  this 

was  just  in  spare  time!" 

Mrs.  O.  B.,  North  Dakota 

"Creative  Cards 
give  me  an  'out' 
from  family  rou- 
tines. Folks  visit 
me,  see  my  cards  and  buy. 
My  first  sale  was  for  $50." 
Mrs.  A.  R.,  Iowa 


\WhatAh  East/  Way  to  Make  Monetrf 

See  these  excitingly  different  greeting  cards  open  up  like  floral  bou- 
quets. Show  them  to  friends  and  you'll  be  delighted  with  the  big 
money  you  make  in  spare  time  starting  at  once.  Complete  assortment 
pays  you  850  on  each  $1.25  box— the  quickest  $85.00  cash  profit  on 
100  boxes  that  you  can  imagine.  You  don't  need  any  experience. 

Newest  CHRISTMAS  CARDS  and  GIFTS  Boost  Your  Earnings 

You're  sure  to  please  everyone ...  each  profitable  sale  leads  to  another... 

by  letting  all  your  friends  choose  from  Creative's  complete  line  of  200 
Christmas  Assortments,  Gift  Items,  Cards  and  Stationery  for  all 
)  occasions.  Lovely  Album  of  Name-Imprinted  Christmas  Card 
samples  is  FREE.  Exciting,  new  ideas  in  boxes  from 
clever,  high-fashion  designs  to  heart- warming,  old- 
fashioned  and  Religious  subjects,  Gift  Novelties  for 
the  home... all  sell  fast  at  $1.00  or  not  much  more. 
Everything  pays  you  such  big  profits,  you'll  reach 
the  income  you  want  in  very  little  time. 

Extra  Bonuses  Worth  $10  to  $100 

Besides  your  big  cash  profits,  we  give  you  BONUSES 
of  appliances  and  gifts  worth  up  to  $100.  Choose  from 
hundreds  of  name-brand  items  for  the  whole  family. 
Organizations  use  them  as  prizes  for  best  workers. 

Just  Send  Your  Name  for  Samples 

Simply  mail  the  coupon.  You  risk  nothing.  You'll  get  our 
complete  outfit  that  starts  you  earning  at  once.  It  con- 
tains big  FREE  Album  of  Personal  Samples  and  popular 
Assortments  on  approval.  Extra!  We'll  include  the  Golden 
Nest  Egg  Bank  Set  FREE — your  gift  for  being  prompt. 
Send  the  coupon  or  postcard  NOW! 
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ORGANIZATIONS! 

Fill  your  treasury  fast 
with  the  blgcash  profits 
...reward  members 
with  the  Bonus  Gifts! 

Golden  Nest  Egg 
Family  Bank  Set! 

I  Charming  nested  gift  set  of 
4  jewel-tone  banks.  Attracts 
money,  compliments  and 
fast  sales  at  II.  Yours  FREE 
•  beingj 
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CREATIVE  CARD  COMPANY 

4401  W.  Cermak  Road,  Dept.  157  G.  Chicago  23,  III. 

Please  send  money-making  sample  outfit  on 
approval.  Include  FREE  Personal  Christmas 
Album  and  Golden  Nest  Egg  Banks  as  my 
FREE  Gift  for  being  prompt. 


Name. 


Address. 


CARD  COMPANY 

4401  West  Cei-mak  Road,  Dept.  157-6,  Chicago  23,  Illinois 


City. 


.  Zone . 


.State. 


VIRGIN IX   U  ,K'iN6 

CR£W  UN1V-PERI0D1CALS 
MADISON  W   J  i.lrI©WA«IAN 

ALREADY  —  TOGETHER  churches  and  families  are  saying  .  .  . 

how  much  they  enjoy  and  need  TOGETHER.  Although  six  months 

or  even  a  year  is  too  short  a  time  to  begin  to  judge  its 

cumulative  benefits,  TOGETHER   is  already  being 

lauded   for  significant   contributions  to  the 

Christian  home. 


"I  would  like  to  tell  you  how  enthusiastic 
I  am  about  the  new  magazine  TOGETHER. 
It's  so  beautifully  bound— such  fine  material 
inside  and  it  reaches  every  age  group  of 
Methodists." 
R.  W.  Longmen 
G/endale,  California 


"The  new  magazine  TOGETHER  has  received 
a  tremendous  response  in  our  church.  We 
are  on  the  ALL  FAMILY  PLAN  and  the  rewards 
already  received  are  worth  the  money  for 
the  whole  year." 
Robert  S.  White 
East  Lynn,  Illinois 


"TOGETHER  magazine  has  been  very  popular 
with  the  people  who  have  received  it.  The 
churches  that  have  adopted  the  ALL  FAMILY 
PLAN  are  loud  in  their  praise.  My  own  peo- 
ple are  certainly  quite  prodigal  in  their  use 
of  superlatives  when  they  talk  about  it." 
Harold  A.  McCurdy 
Jamestown,  New  York 


"I  was  profoundly  moved  with  the  realization 
that  all  Methodist  friends  whose  lives  have 
touched  mine  through  the  years,  and  perhaps 
those  whom  I  have  touched  are  united  across 
the  miles  as  we  read  TOGETHER.  Thank  you 
for  a   wonderful   magazine."  .  I 

Dorothy  McDonald  Copeland 
Independence,  Missouri 
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"The  long-run  effect  of  placing  TOGETHER 
in  every  home  on  our  mailing  list  will  be 
impossible  to  measure.  It  cannot  help  but 
strengthen  personal  religious  life,  and  hence 
the  spiritual  life  of  our  church." 
Hartwell  Daley 
Waterville,  Maine 


"I   have   been  in  the  ministry  of  the  Church 
for  eleven  years,  and  know  all  too  little  about 
life  and  magazines.  But  I  do  know  this:  true 
Christian  fellowship  is  based,  for  one  thing, 
on    mutuality.    This    mutuality   comes    from    a 
variety  of  sources.  TOGETHER,  in  my  opinion/* 
has  tapped   many  of  these  sources.  Some  of  I 
us    enjoy    theological    articles,    some    of    us 
enjoy   Carl   Sandburg,   almost  all   of   us   enjoy 
Spring  scenes.  To  me,  a  together  feeling,  even 
among  "just  plain  folks,"  is  an  elusive  qual- 
ity, even   in   the  Church.    But  TOGETHER  has 
attained   it  in  a   fine  measure." 
Murray  Hyde 
Wailsburg,  Washington 


As  TOGETHER  grows  in  its  service  to  your  family, 
the  mounting  benefits  of  regular  TOGETHER  reader- 
ship will  be  yours  for  a  more  joyous  Christian  life. 
Continue  to  share  with  others  in  the  ALL  FAMILY 
benefits.  And  if  yours  is  not  yet  an  ALL  FAMILY 
PLAN  church,  consult  with  your  pastor  today! 
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